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position in a y settled een deprives them of the advan- | sidering his material theans, as the distinguished igner’s | “the general laws which govern the physical agents of the ume — 
tages Aly ~ early ed: , in the ease of the subject | work is of the land. In 1842, Lieut. Maury proposed the plan for | verse, and regulate them in the due performance of their offices, T 
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had the honor of pry = tay Mlustrious Lafayette, after his na- | knowledge, which are immediately rendered available to all who | their present state. But God chose to make these kingdoms what 
tional ovation, back to Returning in the same vessel to | go down to the sea in ships. ™In 1853 he attended a convention | they are ; for this purpose, it was necessary, in his judgment, to 
the United States, Mr. Maury was again attached to the ship in | of maritime nations at Bru to carry out his suggestions for a | establish the proportions between land and water, and the desert, 
1826, and sailed forthe P svhere he was transferred to the { conference to determine u uniform system of observations at | just as they are, and to make the capacity @f the air to circulate 
Vincennes, and in tat vessel —— “Se -_ yA _ heat and moisture, just what it is, 
the circu and to have it do all its work in 
aad revarned tr to law and subservience 
tor an absence of about four.yeass. teerder. If it were not so, why was 


After passing his examigation, he 
sailed on hts next to the 
Pacific as master of the Falmouth, 


conscious that he was deficient in 
mathematics, which form the basis 
of distinction in his profession, he 
reolved to bring himself to his 


ag consult a large number 


way for others, and according- 
hotwithstanding 


powergiven the wind to lift up and 
transport moisture, or the property 
given to the sea, by which its wa- 
ters first become vapor, and then 
fruitful showers or gentle dews? 
If the proportions and properties 
of land, sea and air were not ad- 
justed according to the reciprocal 
capacities of all to perform the 
functions required by each, why 
should we be told that He ‘ meas- 
ured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and comprehended the dust 
in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in 
a balance” Why did he span the 
heavens, but that he might mete 
out the a in exact pro- 
portion to all the rest, and impart 
to it those properties and powers 


and annoyances life on which it was mecessary for it to 
thip-board, , when at sea, a have, in order that it might per- 
vork on na n, which was form all those offices.and duties for 


ing Expedition, a n which 
be decined on however, 
laning of the withdrawal of Com- 


Jones from the chief com- 
In 1839, an article from 


which he designed it? Harmonious 
in their action, the air and sea are 
obedient to law and subject to or- 
der in all their movements ; when 
we consult them in their offices, 
they teach us lessons concerning 
the wonders of the deep, the mys- 
teries of the sky, the greatness, wis- 


dom andsgoodness of the Creator. 


The investigations into the broad- 
opening cirele of phenomena con- 


. nected with the winds of heaven and 


the waves of the sea, are second to 


his . 

for none for the which they do 
building Southern Commerce,” and the lessons which they teach. 
embracing ations on the Gulf ‘The astronomer is said to see the 
Stream and circle sailing, at- hand of God in the sky; but does 
Mated much attention from scien- not the right-minded mariner, who 


tie men and political economists. 
views on navigation there ex- 
afterw: 


same year, while travellin, 
Ohio, the be 
leg, dislocating bone, and 
Netiving other severe injuries 
subjected him to several 
7 ’ confinement in a wayside 
and resulted in @ anont 
lameness and disability to per- 
form the active duties of his pro- 
To beguile the tedium of 
the confinement, he wrote, at 
where the accident oc- 
averies of articles on cer- 
‘ain abuses in the navy, published 
the Southern Literar 


looks aloft and ponders these 
things, hear his voice in every 
wave that ‘claps its hands,’ and 
feel his presence in every wind 
that blows?” Lieut. Maury is, as 
may be imagined from the multi- 


licity and character of his la- 


rs, 8 most industrious and severe 


student. He is not one of those 
men to whom the path of learning 
and fame has been made easy; on 
the contrary, all his achievements 
have been accomplished in the teeth 
of formidable difficulties. We have 
seen how his first effort, the treatise 
on navigation, was commenced in 
the steerage of a ship-of-war, and 
so throughout his life he has had 
to struggle and contend with vari- 

i ing obstacles, all of 


bis ous diseouragin 
of communication with which he has gallantly surmounted 
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Che Brothers of the Coast: 


—orR, THE— 


BUCCANEERS OF THE AWTILLES. 


A WILD STORY OF THE TROPICS. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE AMBUSCADE. 


Tue morning was fresh and charming. The rising sun whitened 
the tops of the distant mountains, and shed a halo of glory on the 
luxurious vegetation around. As the adventurers, with the aid of 
Admiral Blake, had retaken Turtle Island, there only remained at 
the Port de la Paix a small number of fillibusters and buccaneers. 
Fires lighted here and there indicated their place of residence, 
hidden for the most part in the midst of tamarind trees. 

When Margaret found herself in this place, so well known to 
her, and saw the Spanish boat depart, she almost fancied it was 
alladream. She breathed in the perfume of the trees and flowers, 
and walked about, asking herself if it was possible she had taken 
the frightful oath, the remembrance of which tortured her so much. 
A thousand insane projects took possession of her mind. She 
would confess all to the Brothers of the Coast ; guide them against 
the Spaniards, and return triumphantly to her beloved Dona Car- 
men. But alas! it was a project which could not be realized ; on 
the slightest suspicion, Don Esteban would not hesitate to pro- 
nounce sentence of death against the unfortunate girl. Margaret 
wrung her hands in rage and terror. But time passed. She 
remained motionless, watching the fires of the adventurers, and 
listening to the songs of the regruits. 

“ And to think,” murmured she, “that if I obey this Spaniard, 
to-morrow these habitations will be deserted,—to-morrow no more 
fires, no more songs, but the silence of death !” 

She slowly walked on, and perceived a troop of adventurers 
who ha@ just quitted their hammocks, and were taking a morning 
dram of Geneva. She trembled when she recognized them, and 
whether it was owing to the doubtful light of daybreak, or whether 
it was her imagination, it appeared to her as if she were separated 
from them by a sort of transparent veil. Her feet remained rooted 
to the ground ; her voice was extinct in her throat, and she even 
hid her forehead between her icy hands, thinking that the joyous 
band could not fail to read her treason in her face, 

At that moment Pitrians perceived her, and cried out : 

“Hurrah, here’s Margaret! Come, mother, there is always a 
place at the fireside for you.” 

“ And at the table,” said Jean David, laughing. 

Her Ladyship did not move; she felt inclined to cry, but re- 
strained her tears. 

“She is as gay as night,” resumed Pitrians. 
deuce does she come from with a face like that ¢” 

Margaret trembled, and replied in a hoarse voice : 

“ Where do I come from—where do I come from! 
have guessed already ¢” 

“One would say from seeing a ghost,” cried Pitrians. 

“She is in one of her black humors; let her alone,” said the 
Leopard, abruptly. 

“Come, my lady, take a drop of Geneva,” continued Pitrians; 
“it will warm your heart.” 

And advancing by her side, he touched her lips with his goblet. 
But she looked at him with an expression so grave and so sad, 
that he fell back in surprise, saying : 

“How, mother, are you really in grief?” 

“Have you any complaint to make against any of our people, 
Margaret ?” asked the Leopard. 

“I complain only to Heaven,” replied she, bitterly. “I am 
sad, because a presentiment has warned me that many of your 

brothers will soon perish.” 

These words escaped her in spite of herself, as if they were 
forced from her by some upknown power. The adventurers lis- 
tened to her in profound silence. 

“No more of these prophecies, Margaret; they enervate the 
soul. Let us rather wish for a good prize. For some time past 
the enemy have been on the gui vive, and we cannot even find a 
hatto or a galleon to surprise.” 

“Two days will not pass away without much blood being spilt, 
Leopard,” said she, still motionless. 

“ Speak more clearly, Margaret.” 

“I have learned good news on my journey here,” added the 
unfortunate woman, turning pale. 

“Good news ?” 

There was but one cry, and all the adventurers arose and sur- 
rounded Her Ladyship. Before proceeding further, she cast a 
bewildered look on them. A sudden thought had made her heart 
fail her. She all at once remembered Joaquin Montbars, that 
brave young man, so devoted, so generous, towards whom she 
felt herself drawn by an inexplicable sympathy. She saw him in 
her imagination, pale, bleeding, dying for her, and without know- 
ing why, she felt her heart tremble, and casting the plaintive image 
of Dona Carmen from her mind, she said to herself, “ Never, 
never, if Joaquim must be delivered with the others!” 

But the young recruit had not yet returned to the Port de la 
‘Paix. They expected him as well as Michel le Basque. Marga- 
ret breathed again, and continued : 


“ Where the 


Can they 


“Yes, my children, yesterday evening a galleon doubled Cape 
Gracia a Dios, and now it is timidly proceeding along the coast, 
in order to return to San Fernando, on account of its rich freight.” 

“A galleon! You are not mistaken—a galleon you say?” 
exclaimed Pitrians. 

“ That is to say,” replied Margaret, hesitatingly, “that in order 
the better to escape you, they have freighted one of their pirogues 
with their ingots.” 

“A pirogue! then we are not sufficiently numerous to attack 
them,” observed Pitrians, with an air of regret. 

Those words inspired Her Ladyship with some doubt as to the 
success of her enterprise; and thinking of Dona Carmen, she 
observed coldly, but in an ironical tone : 

“Not numerous enough, Pitrians! It is the first time I have 
heard you speak thus. But re-assure yourself, this pirogue is not 
so terrible after all ; it has suffered from a terrible tempest which 
obliged it to return into port; the scurvy has diminished its force 
two-thirds ; they have lost their sails, and can only proceed by 
means of oars. They threw overboard their cannon balls in order 
to save their bars of silver, and unless they load their cannons 
with ingots, they cannot defend themselves. Do you think you 
are numerous enough now?” And she was silent, having com- 
pletely exhausted her breath. 

“We will board her!” cried all the Brothers of the Coast, 
exultingly. 

“You are cold, good mother,”’ said the Leopard, affectionately, 
pressing Margaret’s icy hands in his. 

“Never mind,” said Pitrians ; “we will take this piroguc, and 
you shall have your share of the prize, Margaret.” 

“ My share !” repeated she, in a broken voice,—“ my share !” 

These words appeared to strike her like aclap of thunder. Her 
share! In truth, she would purchase it dearly. Her treason was 
more plainly set before her. These adventurers, ferocious though 
they were, had every confidence in her. They credulously regard- 
ed her as their guardian angel—as their mother. And it was that 
confidence which was about to destroy them, and to cause them to 
fall into an infamous ambuscade. She again repeated, with a 
forced smile, “‘O, I shall have my share!” Then she remained 
silent and motionless. 

The Brothers of the Coast separated, in order to prepare for 
their expedition. An hour afterwards, they embarked in four 
crazy boats, the only ones M. du Rossey had left at the Port de la 
Paix. Forty adventurers formed the whole number of their party ; 
but they were the elite of the association—the Leopard’s and 
Pitrians’s troops. 

Three of the boats separated when on the sea, as if they were 
fishing-boats, in order to form a large circle round the pirogue, 
that they might surprise it on all sides in such a manner that it 
could not escape. The fourth, commanded~by Pitrians, was to 
rejoin the others at a later. period’ “Phe Leopard ordered his com- 
panions to lie on their faces at the bottom of the boats, for their 
success depended on the rapidity and audacity of their attack. 

The pirogue, after having been recruited by fifty lanceros at 
Cape Gracia a Dios, had sailed all night. Therefore, after two 
hours had elapsed, the Leopard, by the aid of his telescope, dis- 
covered the vessel they were seeking. He examined it attentively. 
Margaret stood by his side, watching his features with agony. At 
last he turned to her, and said, with a satisfied air : 

“You have not been deceived, mother. The pirogue has lost 
its sails, and drags along like a wounded hound. The deck is 
deserted ; it is a floating hospital. We shall have an easy job. 
We will purchase you a fine gold cross, Margaret.” 

Her Ladyship’s heart was ready to break. Remorse almost 
brought a confession to her lips, but she thought there was plenty 
of time yet. She could with a word save these men, whose blood 
was about to flow as a horrible ransom for a single life. But dur- 
ing these reflections, the Leopard examined the pirogue again, 
and suddenly cried : 

“If I am not deceived, Margaret, I perceive a woman on the 
deck. Are we about to engage with Amazons? What the deuce 
can those fools be thinking about, that they fancy themselves so 
free from danger that they turn their decks into a promenade for 
ladies ?” 

“A woman!” exclaimed Her Ladyship, in a hollow voice, join- 
ing her hands together. 

“ You did not speak of this addition to their number,” said the 
Leopard, smiling. 

“ He smiles, the wretched man !” thought she, looking at him 
as if bereft of her senses. “‘ He can smile.” She exclaimed, 
aloud : “O, 1 forgot—yes—it is—I think the captain’s daughter— 
Don Esteban !” 

“ What nonsense! Don Esteban is a young man.” 

“A young man! Excuse me, Leopard,” replied she, compre- 
hending that she would betray herself. “You know my memory 
wanders sometimes. The captain’s daughter! How foolish! It 
is his sister, who is about returning to Cadiz.” 

“It is singular,” interrupted the Leopard. “ She fias two sail- 
ors for her companions, who do not lose sight of her.” 

“Two sailors!” repeated Margaret. 

“Funny servants—are they not, mother? They appear more 
like turnkeys watching over a prisoner.” 

Her Ladyship trembled. From that moment the fillibusters’ 
fate was decided. She took the telescope into her band, and ex- 
amined Dona Carmen through it. She recalled to her mind her 
infancy, when she nursed her on her knees, and held in her hand 
the two little feet of the beautiful child. She remembered that 
when the poor dear girl could not sleep during nights of suffering, 
as soon as she saw her good Adelaide smile, she would close her 
eyes and fall into a sweet slumber. From that moment she re- 
mained mute and inflexible. The voice of remorse was stilled in 


her heart. She no longer made the slightest efforts to stay the 
course of events. 

The Leopard told her that he had decided to board the 
and that he would land her, that she might not incur useless dan. 
ger. Margaret pressed his hand silently, and allowed herself to 
be transferred to the mangle-wood which skirted the shore. Whep 
she was left alone, she kneeled down, and prayed fervently, inten 
rapting herself every now and then with convulsive sobs and 
bewildered looks, which she cast from time to time on the sea. 


In the meantime, the Leopard’s boat advanced in the direction 
of the pirogue. The latter appeared to take no heed of its near 
approach. It appeared to be dismasted, for the Spaniards had 
lowered their two masts in such a manner that they could not be 
perceived by the fillibusters. There appeared to be no watch kept. 

“The lazy canaille!” cried the Leopard ; “they all appear to 
be asleep.” 

“See,” said his recruit Vent-on-Panne, “ the fools have actually 
left the ladder for us.” 

“ This quietude is not natural, my lad,” said the Leopard, And 
his countenance became sombre. 

“ What are you thinking about, master?” asked Vent-cn-Panne, 
after a few moments’ silence. 

“Did you remark Her Ladyship’s sorrowful and embarrassed 
manner?” replied the Leopard. “ Why should she fear a combat 
like this ?” 

“Bah! the old girl loves us so much,” said the recruit. “It is 
natural, master. She lavishes the care of a mother on us. We 
are her family. If any harm threatened her, there is not one of 
us but would risk his neck to save her. Is it not so, Leopard ?” 

The old buccaneer still watched the pirogue. 

“To the deuce with presentiments!” cried he, at length. “You 
are right, Vent-en-Panne; it was only her anxiety. Let us do 
our duty, especially as the pirogue appears to have awakened from 
her slumber, and wants to say a word or two to us as we pass by.” 

In fact, some of the sailors were now grouped on the deck. The 
captain gave some orders, and almost immediately afterwards 
four bullets skimmed along to the sea, as if to intimidate the 
audacious boat. The fillibusters remained silent, and still r- 
mained concealed. Vent-en-Panne directed the helm; the boat 


with the most perfect unconcern. 

At that moment, the other boats of the Brothers of the Coast 
approached in their turn. Then the Leopard, forgetting all his 
uneasiness, only thought of fighting, and finding himself close to 
the Spanish vessel, uttered the terrible cry, “ Board her!” 

“Board her!” howled his companions, standing upright with 
their guns in their hands. 

They threw their grappling irons and commenced such a terti- 
ble fire that*the rowers of the pirogue left their oars and abandoned 
the deck.‘ Some of them rushed below, others hid themselves 
behind the cannons, and asked quarter in the greatest terror. The 
Leopard, perceiving that two other of his party’s boats had arrived, 
jumped on board the pirogue, and was followed. by all his com- 
panions, brandishing their boarding hatchets. ‘They already 
believed themselves masters of the ship, and most of them had 
thrown their muskets down, in order that they might more readily 
indulge in pillage. 

What, then, was their astonishment when they saw a mass of 
planks fall down, discovering the open mouths of the pirogue’s 
guns pointed to their breasts, and supported by a hundred soldiers 
and sailors! In the middle of this troop was the Captain Este 
ban, who, with sword in hand, cried out: “ Thieves, deliver your 
selves up!” 

The Leopard never knew fear. He did not recede, but he was 
motionless with surprise. 

“Joaquin, at least, is not here!” Such was his only thought at 
this terrible moment. ‘On to the wretches!” cried he, in a voice 
of thunder; and he rushed on to the barricade of planks which 
separated him from the Spaniards, a pistol in one hand ands 
hunting-knife in the other. 

The Spaniards fired. Light fillibusters fell around their chief. 
At that moment, two other boats boarded the pirogue. But the 
deck was covered with new troops of soldiers and marines, who 
had remained hidden until this time. 

“It is not a question of conquest, but how to die well,” said 
the unfortunate Leopard, when he saw his recruit Vent-en-Pann 
mortally wounded. 

He was himself wounded in the arm. He allowed himself 
fall motionless on his brothers’ bodies, and appeared as if he were 
dead. The victory was gained by the Spaniards. Some adver 
turers, however, still fought desperately at one end of the vessel, 
and engaged the whole attention of the conquerors. 

The Leopard profited by this circumstance, and with his face 
smeared with his companions’ blood, and his eyes half closed, be 
sought the gun-room. He found it after a few moments’ search. 
He then raised himself up with a sombre smile, and looked around 
him to see if an enemy was present. Two steps from him, nes 
the entrance of the gun-room, he saw a young girl standing, pale 
and bewildered, but still more beautifal on account of ber 
and fright. She was like a radiant vision in the midst of the 
) blood, confusion and general destruction attending such a strugg!* 

The poor girl uttered a cry of terror at the sight of the menae 
ing figure which appeared in the asylug where she had takes 
refuge. The Leopard recognized her, 

“Dona Carmen here!” he murmured. “ Ah, I understand al 
now! We have been betrayed. Margaret, Margaret, what have 
you done to those who called you mother?” He seized the young 


girl’s arm, and said; “ It was for you, wretched one, that so maey 
brave adventurers have been sacrificed! But God be praised, 


treason shall not save you |’ 


rapidly advanced before the pirogue, which continued its course 
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Dona Carmen had no voice, no look, nor no thought. She 
heard the words of the implacable buccaneer without comprehend- 
ing them. The two sailors, however, charged to watch her, and 
who hed left her for a moment to assist in the combat, approached 
her when they heard the cry she uttered. They advanced towards 
the Leopard, very much surprised to find a fillibuster there. But 
the latter, with his hand on the young creole’s shoulder, cried out : 

“Tf you advance a step, she dies !” 

“Bah! she does not belong to us,” replied one of the sailors, 
boldly advancing. 

The Leopard presented his pistol, fired, and the sailor fell dead 
at his feet. Dona Carmen’s eyes closed ; her head fell’ back, and 
her whole body was agitated by a convulsive shudder. The Leo- 
pard’s hunting-knife already touched her breast. 

Suddenly a cry of horror, uttered by a well-known voice, made 
the arm of the ferocious buccaneer tremble. Then he heard these 
words uttered with a heart-rending accent: “Mercy for her!— 

"“Gtasdbeectatt look on the sea; he saw the fillibus- 
ters’ fourth boat was jast about to board the pirogue, and, stand- 
ing beside Pitrians, he recognized his nephew Joaquin, Bernard’s 
wn. At this sight he remained terrified. He then trembled with 
nge and anger. 

“Joaquin also has fallen into this ambuscade. O, Margaret, 
this last stroke was all that was wanting to complete my misery !”’ 
Asudden thought crossed his mind. ‘ There is only one method,” 
thought he, “‘ to prevent him from boarding.” 

He raised in his robust arms the young creole, who still remained 
unconscious, and cried to Joaquin, in a strong voice ; 

“Here, take the girl for whose sake you became Michel le 
Basque’s recruit.” 

“Mercy—mercy for her!” repeated Joaquin, distractedly. 

“This is the girl for whom the elite of the buccaneers have fallen 
into an infamous trap,”’ continued the Leopard. And at the same 
time he threw Dona Carmen into the waves, adding: “ May this 
bean expiation!” Bat he said to himself, “The sea will pre- 
serve both; but the planks of this pirogue in a few minutes shall 
be rent asunder as if struck by lightning.” 

Joaquin had thrown himself into the sea, in order to save the 
young girl. All this passed in less time than it has taken us to 
tell it. Some Spaniards, who comprehended the terrible bucca- 
neer’s design, threw themselves on him in a crowd, but he had 
already thrown a lighted match amongst the powder in the gun- 
rom. Then he cried out, after he had again reached the deck : 

“Every man for himself; the pirogue is about to blow up!” 

At that moment a terrible explosion was heard, forming a spec- 
tacle which the imagination can scarcely represent, and which the 
pen cannot write. The vessel was lifted high in the air, and 
formed a gigantic mountain of fire, which, together with the boil- 
ing waves and the shrieks of the wounded and dying, formed a 
seene terrible to behold. 

But the most remarkable incident in this frightful scene was the 
Leopard’s extraordinary escape, which, if it had not been formally 
confirmed by Oxmelin in his “ Histoire des Aventuriers,” might 
appear exceedingly improbable. The valiant buccaneer was 
mised high above the deck when the explosion took place, and he 
fell stunned into the sea, where he remained some minutes without 
reovering himself. At length instinct obliged him to struggle to 
save himself from drowning, and with some effort he reached a 
mast, and then looked around him. What surprised him most 
was to see two Spaniards, one of whom he recognized to be Cap- 
tain Esteban, who yet preserved some remains of life, after having 
lost two limbs; they raised themselves up two or three times in 
the water, and then the waves, stained with their own blood, cov- 
tred them forever. 

He continued to swim, and at last reached the shore. There, 
lis first thought was consecrated to his nephew. He cast an un- 
tasy look on the sea, but he little thought that Joaquin and Dona 
Carmen, as well as Pitrians’s companions, had been picked up by 
‘large Spanish chaloupe, which followed the pirogue at some dis- 
lance. He forced his way into the mangle-wood, saying, “'To 
fier Ladyship now! We mast <have a few words of explanation 
gether. As for my brothers, they must be satisfied with the 
fmeral I have given them.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE AVOWAL. 


Her Lapysuir remained at her prayers during the horrible 
‘mbat. Every sound of the cannon had made her tremble as if 
» were fired at her breast. She prayed mechanically, her cold 
‘ands all the time pressing the medallion suspended round her 
wek. When the explosion took place, she raised herself in an 
‘pright position, and then fell on her face in agony. 

Then, frightened at the profound silence which succeeded this _ 
fonmidable sound, she tried to make her escape, but she had ad- 
‘anced only a few steps when she fell, exhausted with fatigue, on 
~ mangle-root, After a time sho revived a little, and murmared : 

All is finished now! but where is Dona Carmen? Perhaps 
Munged to the botiom of the sea with all the rest. ©, if I had 
‘ly saved her, it appears to me I should suffer less. I must 
“tum and seek her. If I could but feel her arms round my neck, 
thaps I should not have the livid’and ghastly features of the 
“st constantly before my eyes !” 

At that moment she uttered @ loud cry, Sho heard a rastling 

the leaves, She saw two burning eyes fixed on her 

. the mangles. She recognized the Leopard, who advanced 

— her, wounded and fecble, creeping on his knees, She 

. tended her two hands forward as if to repulse him, and said, in 
tallow voice : 


“Do the dead return to life? do they return from the abyss of 
the sea in order to revenge themselves ?”’ 

She turned her head away, and endeavored to fly ; but the buc- 
caneer exclaimed : “ Margaret!’ 

She had never disobeyed the Leopard’s appeal. She stopped 
involuntarily. He continued, more mildly: “Margaret, I am 
thirsty!” 

Her Ladyship forgot all that had passed. She no longer feared 
the adventurer. Doubtless he suspected nothing. She again 
became the cantiniere to the Brothers of the Coast. She uncorked 
the gourd she always carried with her. Pity removed her terror. 
She approached the buccaneer with slow steps, and placed the 
neck of the gourd between the buccaneer’s dry lips. The Leo- 
pard drank eagerly; it revived him. One of his hands all the 
time caressed his hunting-knife, which was attached to his belt. 
Blood, however, still ran from his wounds. 

“Margaret,” said he, “I fear to lose my strength, and yet I 
want to live an hour longer.” 

Her Ladyship felt an icy chill ran through her heart. Without 
answering, she snatched the handkerchief which covered her tanned 
neck, and tore it into bandages, with which to bind up the brave 
adventurer’s wounds. 

“T want to live, for I want to be revenged,” continued he, in a 
calm voice. ‘“ Why do you tremble, Margaret? You are a good 
and courageous woman.” 

Her Ladyship breathed again. She asked: 

“ The combat has been a terrible one, then ?” 

“T alone remain of all my brothers and of all the Spaniards in 
the pirogue,” added the Leopard, with a ferocious smile. 

She thought of Carmen; her hands joined together, and her 
lips trembled with grief. : 

“Yes,” resumed the bueccaneer, “all the brave fellows whom 


‘you loved, for you did love them—did you not, Margaret?” And 


he looked earnestly at her. 

“Dead—yes, dead! whilst I prayed—” 

“For them, did you not? And you were right, Margaret. 
They were brave companions, so gay, so loyal, so unsuspecting. 
You remember the day when my poor Vent-en-Panne found you 
sleeping at the foot of a palm-tree, a serpent had coiled itself 
round the trunk of it, and its barbed tongue was already close to 
your face, when with a single blow with his knife Vent-en-Panne 
decapitated the monster. Do not sleep so imprudently for the 
future, Margaret, for Vent-en-Panne will no longer be on hand to 
render you a like service. He died by my side.” 

“Dead!” she repeated, mechanically. 

“ Do you remember, Margaret,” continued the buccaneer, coldly, 
“‘when we were wandering in a forest in Spanish territory? The 
enemy, in order to reach us, set the forest on fire. What a dread- 
ful situation we were in! Over our heads was a cloud of smoke 
fringed with flames ; under our feet ashes of crackling grass; in 
the air a shower of burning branches. Every one thought only of 
himself then. We were already out of the burning forest; you 
only remained behind. When we stopped to count our party, and 
that Pitrians perceived you did not reply to your name, ‘ It shall 
not be said,’ cried he, ‘that the Brothers of the Coast have left 
their mother to perish,’ he boldly retraced his steps, and returned 
into the burning wood to bnng you out half dead on his shoulders. 
Do not wander in Spanish forests any more, yaret. Pitrians 
is dead, or a prisoner with the rest. Why do you still tremble?” 

“How calm you are while speaking to me of such a disaster, 
Leopard !” 

‘* Judges should not allow themselves to be carried away by in- 
dignation or anger, Margaret. ‘There are some crimes so infamous 
that they are only worthy of contempt. All our brave companions 
have perished, because they have been taken in a snare—because 
they have been betrayed.” 

“Betrayed! Do you believe it?” cried she, feeling her knees 
tremble. 

“Weep tears of blood, Margaret,” resumed the immovable 
buccaneer, “for you will see those brave Brothers of the Coast no 
more sleeping on beds of piastres, no more taking cities with 
boarding hatchets, no more helping and assisting each other, no 
more loyally sharing their booty; you will hear no more of their 
songs. But why do you still tremble, Margaret ?” 

The unfortunate woman remained completely overwhelmed. 
All the horror of her crime was evoked before her by the Leo- 
pard’s bitter regrets. Her teeth chattered. She dared make no 
reply to the old buccaneer, and his earnest glance made her lower 
her eyes. Suddenly he changed his tone, and abruptly demanded : 

“ Margaret, have you ever had to complain of a Brother of the 
Coast ?- Has one of them ever insulted you by chance or volun- 
tarily ?” 

She made no answer. 

“ Confess it frankly,” pursued ho. ‘ Sometimes there are words 
which strike directly to the bottom of the heart like the point of a 
sword, which even make the withered features of an old woman 
to blush. And then hatred can sleep and be kept in the soul un- 
til a fitting time. Do not subterranean fires slumber in the vol- 
cano? Tell me, have you ever been insulted by any drunken 


adventurer? Answer—answer, Margaret.” 

“ Never,” she murmured. 

“You know that on the first word of complaint, justice would 
have been rigorously rendered.” 

“I am sure of it,” said sho, “But why these questions, 
master ¢” 


“What matters it to you? Drink, Margaret?” 

Her Ladyship handed the gourd to him, which he emptied. She 
received it back again with a trembling hand. 

“ Why do you tremble thus?” said he again. 

“ Master,” replied she, endeavoring to conceal her agitation, 


“time passes. You must fly and hide yourself. The Spaniards 
might have seen you save yourself by swimming. They will 
come here, and you will be lost. You are alone, wounded ; you 
cannot defend yourself.” 

“ Good Margaret, you are fearful on my account,” interrupted 
the Leopard, with a strange accent. “ Re-assure yourself, I do 
not expect to survive my brothers ; and if I have dragged myself 
here, it is because it is here I have to settle my business.” 

“ Here, in this deserted wood ?” demanded she, in fright. 

“Tn this deserted wood, Margaret. Tell me,” added he, “‘ what 
chastisement does a treason like that we have been subjected to 
deserve? You are a woman of good counsel. Tell me.” 

“ A treason like that!” replied Her Ladyship. “O, yes, it is 
horrible, horrible! But why put that question to me? It is no 
business of mine, master. I am only an old woman who they 
say is often deprived of reason. I am nota judge. Do not ask 
me.” 

“ You have lived long enough with us adventurers,” said the 
Leopard, gravely, “to possess courage and a bold heart. I, there- 
fore, speak to you as I would toa man. Listen, Margaret: do 
you wish for a few minutes to pray to God? For the sake of our 
old friendship, I will give them you.” 

“To pray to God!” replied Her Ladyship, turning pale. 

“Yes. Come, make haste,” said he, harshly. 

“To pray to God!” she continued. ‘ What do you mean, 
Leopard? I do not understand you ; but your look frightens me.” 

“You understand me well enough,” replied the buccaneer; 
“but no cowardice, Margaret. You know why I have come here. 
You know what punishment you deserve—the punishment due to 
traitors.” 

“ Merciful Heaven! what do you intend to do to me?” cried 
she, kneeling before him. 

“You must die!’ said the Leopard. 
washed out by blood.” 

Her Ladyship saw by the buccaneer’s tone that all was over. 
And yet she experienced so strong a desire to see Dona Carmen 
again, that she endeavored to dispute her life with the Leopard, 
but instinctively, without hope or confidence, as the wild beast 
gnaws his iron chain. 

“Tam about to die, then,” she exclaimed,—“to die by your 
hand! Whoever had predicted that to us a few days ago would 
have been regarded as a madman. But God alone disposes of 
men’s actions. In a short time I shall exist no longer. Horrible 
thought! All the love which still burns in this withered heart, 
my remorse, the secret of my life and sufferings—all will be 
buried under a few feet of earth. But,” added she, with a bitter 
smile, “the sun will not cease to .shine, the birds will still sing, 
and the joyous huntsmen will still drink and laugh. If any men 
on the earth think of me, it will only be to curse me. O, what a 
fine funeral oration! However, you are right, Leopard. The 
dead,” added she, extending her hand in the direction of the sea, 
“have a claim upon me; they require my body to make them 
complete. There is an empty place which waits for me; I go to 
fill it.”” 

She looked at the buccaneer ; she thought she saw on his coun- 
tenance an almost tender expression. 

“You will do me a great favor, master,” continued she, in a 
low voice, “if you will grant me one day—one single-day of life. 
You know very well I do not wish to escape; but I should die 
mere tranquilly if I could see again—” 

“Dona Carmen—is it not?” interrupted the Leopard. “ Im- 
possible, Margaret! Your punishment shall be that at your last 
moment you shall not know if your treason has saved her.” 

“ You will not be so pitiless. You have always been noble and 
generous,” returned she, embracing his knees. 

“Ts it really a Spanish spy who speaks to me of nobleness and 
generosity ?” cried the Leopard, with disdain. “ Viper! you do 
not know that in order to arrive at the gun-room of the pirogue I 
had to trample on my companions’ corpses, and their livid lips 
appeared to open and say, ‘Avenge us!’ And even at this mo- 
ment I fancy I can see their sad countenances turned towards me, 
to see that I perform an act of justice for the treason. Implore 
no more.” 

“ No—you shall not kill me thus without pity,” replied Her 
Ladyship, standing erect before him. ‘“ You would be a coward ! 
do you hear?’—a coward! Is any courage required to be the ex- 
ecutioner of a woman without defence ?” 

“T am not a child, Margaret,” said the buecaneer, with a melan- 
choly expression ; “the Leopard has given proofs of his courage. 
To-day he alone can execute justice on a spy; itis asad and 
severe duty, but it is a sacred duty.” 

“ You feel, then, no pity or remorse in taking my life?” said 
she, in agony. 

“Were you moved by pity or stayed by remorse, Margaret, 
when you planned the horrible butchery of those you called your 
children ?” replied he, calmly. 

“ Well, yes,” ctied Her Ladyship, in despair ; “I betrayed you, 
and I am glad I did it; Ido not repent of my action. I was 
obliged to choose between you and Carmen. I made my choice. 
Of what consequence to me was the life of your ferocious com- 
panions? If they rescued me from some perils, have they not 
also seen me bending over their beds and breathing in their breath 
when they were burnt up with a contagious fever, when even their 
mates deserted them? They loved me, you say? Yes—as we 
love a physician who alone can cure us,—as we love a prophet 
whom we believe to be inspired, and who can reveal the future to 
us. Weare quit. But to leave Dona Carmen to die, a poor 


“Blood can only be 


angel, pure as the sky, without a mother from her birth, and whom 
To die for me 
I loved her 


I have seen grow in my arms, it was impossible! 
—she who had lived for me—impossible, I tell you! 
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so much that sometimes while gazing on her I forgot that I had a 
son in the world—a son who was taken from me when he was 
quite a child, and who, perhaps, I shall never see again. Ah, you 
cannot understand that, valiant adventurer! You have never 
known the strength of the ties of the heart. The voice of your 
own blood has never cried in your ears.” 

“Wretch! you restore my courage,” interrupted the Leopard, 
in a sombre voice. “ Amongst those you have destroyed, I do not 
reckon alone my brothers in arms, my companions—” 

“Did you not hear me, master?’ said she, pulling him by the 
arm. “J do not repent of my treason. Do your duty.” 

“ Amongst them,” pursued the buccaneer, without listening to 
her, “ I also included a child whom I loved as you do Dona Car- 
men, Margaret.” 

All Margaret’s resolution appeared to abandon her. A cloud 

before her eyes. 

“ Finish, finish !” cried she. 

“ Amongst them was my nephew Joaquin Montbars, the brave 


adventurer.” 

“Your nephew! You ou lie, Leopard! He was not 
there,” replied Her Ladyship, her eyes sparkling with exwaordi- 
nary brightness. “I should have seen him; I should have recog- 


nized him. It is false; I counted them all. 
allowed him to leave with you.” 

“He returned from the Port de la Paix in time to enter the 
fourth boat with Pitrians,”’ said the buccaneer, in a broken voice. 

“In time—in time to die! © terrible!” murmured the unfor- 
tunate woman. 

“ Like the others,” added the Leopard. “Do you now think I 
have the right to condemn you, Margaret ?”’ 

Her Ladyship remained for some moments motionless as if petri- 
fied. Then she shook her head with an air of incredulity, and 
gave utterance to a prolonged peal of laughter, but it was that 
savage and frightful laugh so frequently noticed in maniacs. 

“ Yes—you are just, master,” said she, to the Leo . “Re 
venge yourself; it is your duty. What, he also!—he has been 
sacrificed !—that brave young man who saved Carmen! Did he 
not laughingly say to me the other day, ‘If ever I go to E " 
you shall go with me, Y for he called me, as you all dad, 
‘Margaret.’ He did not know m 
that Her Ladyship had been handsome, proud, rich and honored 
atone time. QO, that is long ago!” And she pressed her fore- 
head with her hands, as if to recall her recollections. 

“ Do not lose in dreams of vanity the minutes I have granted 
you to make your peace with God, Margaret,” said the Leopard. 

“No, no,” answered she, regarding the Leopard with a look of 
unspeakable dignity ; “it is not Margaret who is about to die at 
this hour. I must tell my real name, and reveal the secret of my 
life. 1am about to confide to you a holy mission ; if 
it, may God bless you, brave adventurer! Her Ladyship’s 
is finished. The woman whom you have condemned, , is 
ray wr ee le wretch, without a name. She is called Adelaide 


I would not have 


real name. He did not know 


of stupor. 

““Marchioness de Cassé!” murmured Her Ladyship, in a stifled 
voice. 

“ A lie—a lie!” cried the reeling as if struck by light- 
ning. “Silence, silence, woman ! wn hy 


dared to pronounce ?” 

“Can it be possible that this name can be branded and dishon- 
red in this far-off country *” replied she. “No matter; I must 
I repeat, I am the Marchioness 

“Silence, silence !” repeated the tnccancer, in violent tone of 
voice. An expression of horror overspread the features of this 

“Why should ilent? Before God, who hears us, I have 
told the truth.” od 

“The truth?” cried the Leopard. “On your knees—on your 


, wretched. woman, and confess you have 
And he seized her with his nervous hand, 
and obliged her to kneel down. 

She re : “Tam Adelaide de Cassé!” 

“ You are that woman who betrayed her young 
husband, brave and confiding,—her husband who 
loved her in order to become the mistress of an 
egotistical and cowardly prince ¢” 

“Yes, I confess it; for I am about to die.” 

“You are that woman—an adulteress for am- 

’ bition and not for love—in whose blood Bernard 
de Cassé thonght he had avenged his honor. 
May your vile soul be cursed forever! What 
could attach you to life without feeling yourself 
crushed by an infamous past ?” 

“Tt is all true, true !” ed the miserable 
woman. “But if I have — has — in 
the hope of expiating my crime by my sufferings 
and my tears Fant day to obtain from Bernard, 
not forgiveness, for I am not worthy of it, but 
some words of pity, but a look such as we give 
a person when we are no longer irritated against 
him. And then—and then, must I say it? I 

to see my child again whom he took away 
with him. I said to myself, God is too merciful 
to separate us forever. And how can you ex- 
pect a mother should wish to die, when she se 
she may one day be permitted to embrace 
son 


“ Her son!” replied the Leopard, in a terrible 
voice. “ But do you know what you have done, 
miserable woman ?” 

Her Ladyship listened, with a terrible weight 
hanging about her heart. She could only stam- 
mer out, “‘ Merciful Heaven, spare me!” 


“No,” said the buccaneer; “God himself in 
his just anger has condemned I, also,—I, 
the rude hunter of the forest, who now speaks to 


, | was formerly a gentleman. But I have 
nor a my sword ; I have burnt my parchments. 
No man has more noble blood beating in his ar- 
teries than the Leopard. The Brothers of the 
Coast do not require titles of nobility, but only 
courage and fidelity to oaths. But secret for 
secret. You who are about to die shall learn 
who I am—” 

“Go on, go on!” cried Her Ladyship, looking 
at him in agony. 

“My name is Petris de Cassé, madame.” 

“ Bernard’s brother!” stammered the poor wo- 
man, allowing her head to fall on her breast; 
“brother of him whom I have in vain endeav- 
ored to discover, and whose trace has been lost 
to me in this world. I heard, however, he had 
embarked for Hispaniola. O, but,” said she, in 
an almost happy voice, “ you who are his brother, 
and who love him, you must know his place of refuge; you will 
tell it me. You will show me myson. He should be tall and 
handsome by this time. You do not answer. O, I understand ; 
Bernard still hates me. But if necessary they shall not see me; 
I will hide myself at night near their habitation. When a son 
leaves it in morning, I shall see him pass. I will e no 
noise; I will swallow my, tears; I will stifle my sighs: I will 
compress my heart. But I shall see him; I shall be very happy. 
Petris, O, Ido not wish to die now! No, no,” continued she, in 
a hoarse, wandering and furious voice and raising herself up, “I 
do not wish to die!” : 

“Madwoman!” interrupted Petris, “have you lost your 
memory ?” 

“ What have I forgotten ?” said she, with a fearful and uneasy 
air, like a child surprised fault. 

“You forget that you delivered up to paniards Joaquin 
Montbars, and that Joaquin is my nephew, 
madame. ” 


At these words, Her Ladyship felt as if her 
heart was oppressed by a leaden weight. Her 
lips trembled. She extended her arms in space, 
as it to lean against something. She murmured : 

“Tam going mad! Be silent, silent !” 

“ Joaquin is Bernard de Cassé’s son, madame,” 

” not reven ourself thus, Leopard. It 
is not true. O, 44 it is not:” She dragged 
herself at his feet; she seized his hands, and in a 
broken voice continued : “ Say that it is false, 
noble Petris. God could not allow such a horri- 
ble thing. I have not sacrificed my child. Have 
pity on me! You know that I have expiated for 
my fault; you know that I have subdued my 
pride by a life of humiliation, repentance and 
remorse ; that I have expiated my luxuries and 
my pleasures by the miserable and frightful life 

a sister of charity. O, why did 1 not discover 
my son! He would have | me. He 
was so noble and so good! No, I have not sacri- 
ficed him; Joaquin still lives. You have de- 
ceived me, Leopard. Answer—O, answer! It 
is cruel to torture a woman thus!” 

“Wretched woman!” said the buccaneer, 
moved in spite of himself by the mother’s dis- 
tracted grief, ‘Joaquin perhaps still lives—” 
ae yship carried the ’s hand to 


is, thanks to ‘ou, prisoner in the 
hands of the jards,” he. “They 
y have to be revenged for the 


not want to live. My destiny is accomplished. 
him.” 


shall not 
sacrificed 
The 


never meet ; the son w i , 
and a mother ought not to be cursed by her child.” 

Her Ladyship had only heard and compre- 
hended the words, “Who knows, 1 might yet 
save him.” She interrupted. 

“How?” cried she; “you still ” 

man’s courage can do, I wi to deliver 
Bernard’s son. There is not « minute w lose,” 


added he, “for I must return immediately to Port 
from there I must reach San Fernando, where the 
doubtless conveyed him.” 

“ Right, right, brave ! Hasten!’” repli 
“But you remain motionless, when there is not a n 
when my son— Courage, master, courage! thi, 
companions, whose blood cries for vengeance. Dv wut iose snd 

us time. O, I do not fear to die now!” 

The old buccaneer no longer felt neither the strength to accom. 
plish his act of justice, nor could he bring himself to pardon her 
as a& §' He did not move. But Her Ladyship became mor 
inflexible with herself than the most severe judge. She gently 
took of the Leopayd’s hunting-knife, saying : 

“ Master, will you grant me one kiss of pity, if not of forgive. 
ness, which you will give to my son, telling how well I loved 
him, and that he must not curse my name.” 

The buccaneer and Her Ladyship embraced each other silent] 
Then extending her trembling hand in the direction of Port de 
Paix, she added, with a calm smile: 

“ Hasten, hasten, Petris de Cassé! I am about to give you the 
signal of departure!” And the courageous woman stabbed her. 
self to the heart with the buccaneer’s hunting-knife.. She fell at 
his feet, murmuring with her last breath Joaquin’s name. 

“Poor mother!” said the Leopard ; “ God will no doubt pardon 
you. As for myself, I will faithfully fulfil r last wich, that 
your soul may rejoice still if Joaquin is saved.” 

And after having hurriedly’concealed Her Ladyship’s body 
under a heap of sand and leaves, he took his departure, his mind 
absorbed by the bold and desperate enterprise he had conceived. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE PESTILENCE. 


Tue. had formed a bold and decisive resolution. He 
was aware that he would not have sufficient time to make an 
peal to the Brothers of the Coast, to place himself at their head, 
and rescue his nephew by main force ; for the revenge of the Span- 
iards was always as expeditious as cruel. He returned to the 
Port de la Paix, announced to the eight or ten adventurers whom 
he found there the disaster of their companions, and gave them 
some secret instructions for Monsieur du y and L’Olonnais. 
He then de; alone, without his gun, or any arms, save a 
bayonet enclosed in a case of crocodile skin, and directed his steps 
towards San Fernando. 

He was resolved to penetrate into the city, even if it were as a 
risoner, and to try, though it should cost him his life, to restore 
oaguin to liberty, or if not, to die along with him. He was 

greatly surprised at not meeting any detachments of cavalry on 
the outskirts of the city, and seeing no sentinels on the ramparts; 
besides which, there reigned as profound a silence around San 
Fernando as in the midst of a wilderness. 

However, when he arrived before one of the city gates, called 
La Giralda, he saw a soldier in tattered uniform rise up suddenly 
at his approach, and present his musket, crying out with a voice 
which trembled with terror: “A sorcerer! a poisoner !”’ 

The buccaneer walked straight up to him. The soldier fired, 
but his hand trembled so much he could not take aim. The Leo- 
pard snatched his weapon from him, and said : 

“Does fright affect your sight so much that you cannot recog- 
nise the uniform of a neer ?” 

But the soldier, still looking at him in a vague, wild manner, 
continued to shout: “‘ A sorcerer! a poisoner!’”’ 

Presently the Rue de la Giralda, the houses of which seemed as 
so many tombs from their funereal silence, became animated as if 
by enchantment. Windows were opened ; armed men crowded 
on the balconies ; the report of cannon was heard on every side, 
and the ery, “ The poisoner!” ran along the Rue de la Giralda, 
repeated from window to window like a knell of death. Women, 
young girls, their hair unloosed and floating on their shoulder, 
a mantilla hurriedly put on, started up as if suddenly awakened 
from their siesta, and pointed out Leopard wich treating 
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Joaquin was not in the horrible cart. The 
buccaneer breathed . He turned towards 


before the sang-froid of this celebrated bucca- 


hands. They uttered the terrible cry with an accent of such im- 
placable ferocity that it inspired a profound and mysterious terror. 

The buccaneer comprehended the imminence of this unforeseen 
danger, the cause of which was unknown to him, and he deter- 
life in vain. ad gow against his breast the miserable Spanish 
sentinel; it served him fora living cuirass. The exasperation, 
however, of the inhabitants ap to reach its height, and 
although not one of them had dared to pass the threshold of his 
house, the more furious of them would doubtless have fired on 
both the soldier and buccaneer, when the sound of a gong was 
heard in a little street that ran in a transverse direction from the 
one in which he was in. The Leopard cast a rapid look behind 
him, and was witness to a lugubrious spectacle. 

A cart was advancing slowly, one of those carts which creak 
pape at each turn of the wheel, like that described as carry- 
ing the troop of comedians in the immortal work of Cervantes. 
But, horror unspeakable! it groaned under the weight of hideous 
livid bodies, which were jostled together in their torn windi 
sheets. In front of the cart were three men, clothed entirely in 
yellow. From time to time they struck a gong which was h 
at the end of a stick, or struck the flanks of the two exhaus 
mules with a stout whip. 

_ At this apparition, most of the inhabitants retired into the inte- 
nor of their houses, with disgust and fear imprinted on their faces. 
Some women alone remained motionless, fixing their anxious 
glances on the fatal cart, as if they sought to recognize some loved 
victims. There were amongst them mothers and lovers, who 
swallowed their tears and pressed their hands on their hearts, in 
order to stay its beating. 

When the cart reached the Rue de la Giralda, they forgot their 
terror, and made a sign for the conductors to stop. But the latter 
did not obey their despairing gestures, remaining deaf to their 
heart broken words. ‘The anfortunate women then snatched rings 
from their fingers, necklaces ‘and valuable rosaries from their 
necks, in order to throw them to the yellow alguazils, as these 
sinister —— of death were called. 

cart stopped. The yellow alguazils, after having 

up their booty, removed the pall which hid the co 
twas shocking to see those countenances swollen and violet- 
colored by death. But none of the wemen appeared to be seized 
with horror. ‘Those who recognized .well-known and beloved 
amongst these remnants of humanity, tossed l-mell to- 
er, gazed on them with dry and fixed eyes, as if they were 
tfraid they should forget them ‘and wished to engrave them on 
their memory. Others extended their arms, and appeared to say, 

I shall soon join you!” and then they kneeled down and prayed. 

The ra ap understood their grief, for he shuddered at the 
thought which entered his mind, “ Perhaps Joaquin is lying there 
with the rest!’ He then resolved to assure himself of the truth, 
and let the sentinel go. ‘The yellow alguarila had re-covered the 
the Some of the inhabitants who had #emained hidden in 
we embrasures of their balconies re-sppeared with their muskets 
® their hands, certain this time thar he Would be unable to escape 


But to their great surp:ise, at the moment when two or threo 
, them had cried out, “ Fire on the pois- 
wien he began to rua, and wit. two bounds he cleared the space 

<2 separated him from the cart, and had taken refuge in that 
inviolable asylum. 

«, Bold as @ true buceaneer |” cried one of the alguazils. 

« Aud worthy to become ottr confrere,” said another. 


“A , or poioner, you are welcome,” added a third. 
Yellow alguazil’s omplagment is profitable just now.” 
And he showed :he + and rings which had been thrown 


them. The Leopard wade no answer ; he looked at the bodies. 
Hore, said the second, throwing a torn shroud over the buc- 

mpl shoulders, “ if you like to become one of us, here is your 
And here is your seeptre,” said a third, extending to him 


neer. One of them immediately went to the 
vernor’s palace, in order to announce to him 
is important capture. But Don Christoval was 
so pre-oceupied with the scourge, which had de- 
solated the city for the past two or three days, 
that he simply ordered the Leopard should be 
shat in the prison where the other adventurers, 
who had been so unfortunate as to escape the ex- 
losion of the pirogue were lodged. In fact 
Jon Christoval was then overwhelmed by the 
sudden invasion of a pestilence in which no one 
wished to believe. 

The people to attribute to human 
and criminal causes this terrible sickness, which 
infiltrated in their veins like an invisible poison. 
At least this supposition left some hope. Poison 

ily supposed a poisoner, and the cruel 
and ferocious crowd said, “‘ Death to the poison- 
er, and the poison will vanish !” 

Even the physicians confessed their 
in of the symptoms of the an They 
were discouraged in seeing people apparently in 
good health suddenly complain of great heat 
about the head ; then their eyes became red and 
inflamed, their breath became short, their skin 
livid and yellow, and the most part of them died 
after a night of burning sleeplessness. 

Until then, the black vomit, as the yellow fever 
was then called, and which had committed such 
ravages amongst the Indians, had been unknown 
in the islands. One physician alone appeared to 
understand the nature of the epidemic, and attri- 
buted it to the miasma which the last earthquake 
had spread abroad in the air. But his opinion 
was not listened to, and a great number of peo- 

le almost inclined to treat him as a poisoner. 

t was necessary the multitude should have vic- 
tims, for they were in a state of absolute deli- 
rium. It was the only remedy in which their 
fear had any faith. 

The fatal epidemic had so discouraged all 
hearts, that the capture of eight fillibusters, of 
whom Joaquin and Pitrians formed a part, had 
caused no sign of joy or triumph in the city. 
The governor had given orders to number them 
and to execute two every day by means of the 

in order to spin out as long as possible 
the pleasure to the Spaniards of seeing them executed, were 
very eager after such spectacles. 

When the Leopard entered into the narrow and low cell in 


which the prisoners were confined, he only saw calm and joyous | 


cotatenances. The adventurers were all familiar with death. ff 

had gone one by one to the gibbet they might have trem- 
bled, but two going , the courage of one supported the 
other. When they saw the Leopard, the Brothers of the Coast 
uttered cries of surprise. Joaquin ran to him, and pressed his 
hand tenderly. 

“Uncle,” he cried, “we hoped that you had been more fortu- 
nate than us, and had escaped, and yet you are here, like us a 
prisoner and condemned to die.” 

“ Yes; I succeeded in escaping alone,” replied the buccaneer, 
“ because I had a duty to fultil, brothers. My vengeance accom- 
plished, and not being able to free you, I said 
to myself, I might, — be useful to you 
in prison, and here I am.” 

“ Alas!’ replied Joaquin, “ your generosity 
will only cause you wo be cnaslaeed with us.’ 

“I promised your father never to abandon 
you in danger, my lad,” said the Leopard. 

“And bosides, I am charged with another 
mission, & very sacred one, concerning you—” 
He hesitated to continue, not knowing how to 
begin the confidence he meditated. 

“Who can be interested in me, a poor ob- 
scure adventurer?’ asked Joaquin, with a 
melancholy smile. 

“And who can it be,” pursued the bucca- 
neer, abruptly, “if it be not an —— wo- 
man who doubtless been very culpable, 
but has been as cruelly punished for her faults 
as her most mortal enemy could desire; a 
woman who has lived during long years of 
humiliation and suffering, with the sole desire 
and hope of one day seeing you.” 

“TI do not understand you,” interrupted 
Joaquin, in an agitated voice ; “ only a mother 
could love thus, and mine is dead, you know, 
long since, and a terrible death” 

“ Your mother lived, Joaquin,” replied the 
Leopard, with emotion. “ Your father fled 
8o precipitately, after his furious vengeance, 
that he thought he had killed her while she 
still breathed.” 

“My mother lived, and it is now that I 
learn it!” said Joaquin, in a hollow voice. 
“1 had a mother like others whom I envied, 
and I have never seen her!” 

“ No weakness, my lad,” replied the bucea- 
neer. “ We are not alone here.” 

“And when I was a feeble infant, was it 
not she who warmed me in her arms, and 
smiled on me to make me happy! My mother 
lived! She is, then, dead now ?” 

“ Dead !” the Leopard; “and 
when dying, she asked her son not to curse 
her, she him well.” 

“IT curse her!” cried Joaquin. “But 
did she not come tome? How v1 ehoald 
have been to be able to say that word, 


* Mother !’”” 
“ God willed it ” said the bucca- 
neer. ‘She would have been happy to have 


known you while living. But when d 
she had’ the of having 
son, it is trae without knowing him.” 
“ How is that, uncle ?” asked Joaquin, 
“ Never curse Her Ladyship!” returned tho 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.} 
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3. Geniasier equestres. 


(Taken, by permssion, from Nock Humphreys’ “Oveun und River Gardens,’’) 


AQUARIA. 

We publish on this and the preceding page a series of neat en- 
gravings selected from a very late work, “ Noel Humphreys’ Ocean 
and River Gardens,” published by Sampson, Low & Son, Lon- 
don, and for sale in New York by Messrs. &Co. The first 
picture represents a design for a circular aquarian, stocked with 
marine plants and fishes. The second is an illustration of the 
habitat of several river fishes. The third is the subaqueous nest 
of the Stickleback, a small fish, which builds a home where the 
spawn and young are protected by the male parent. The fourth 
picture represents a group of Shrimps and Star-fish, and other 
submarine creatures. We understand that a most extensive ex- 
hibition of “aquaria” is among the novelties in store for the New 
York public at the American Museum. Bat let us hasten briefly 
to explain, in addition to our pictures, what these “aquaria ” are. 
What shall we say to an ocean garden and a river conservatory 
of living moving flowers? The “ Aquarium” or “ Vivarium,” 
the modern wonder which is at present delighting all England, is 
indeed a new delight. It has long been known that fishes cannot 
live for any considerable period in a confined body of water, be- 
cause they breathe the air which is dissolved in water, and thus 
deprive it of its oxygen, the place of which is supplied with car- 
bonic acid. Hence the water must be frequently renewed, or the 
death of the fish ensues. A few years since, a scientific gentle- 
man in London discovered that aquatic plants, placed in the same 
vessel with fish, would decompose this acid, absorb the carbon 
and restore the oxygen. Acting upon this hint, he succeeded, 
after numerous and patient trials, in planting a marine grass in 
the same jars with living fish, which grass evolved a sufficient 
——_ of oxygen gas to purify the water, and thus preserve the 

h in vigorous health without requiring any change of water. 
Here was indeed a great discovery of another of nature’s hitherto 
hidden and beautiful laws. But like all experimenters, he soon 
found unforeseen impediments to contend with. After a short 
period, some of the leaves of the grass began to decay, and the 
clear water contained in his crystal globes became turbid. The 
surface and sides of his glass receiver n to collect a green 
slimy mucus, and the vitality of the tish was seriously jeopardized. 
Weeks and months were devoted to the discovery of some agent 
which should remove this mucus and restore the purity of the 
water. The grand desideratum was at length attained. He suc- 
ceeded in discovering a kind of water-snail whose ordinary suste- 
nance is the very mucus and decay of vegetable matter which 
threatened to render his former experiments futile. This “ useful 
little scavenger ” effectually and beautifully completed the sequence, 
so that all could live in perfect harmony tegether, preserving the 
water pure and clear, without the necessity of changing it for years ! 
This beautiful discovery is now carried out on a large scale. The 
managers of the London Zoological Gardens have established a 
“Grand Aquarium,” consisting of a score of fresh and salt water 
crystal ponds, varying in capacity from twenty to one hundred 
gallons. ‘These ponds, enclosed in plate glass, measure in the 

reregate some ninety feet in length. They are perfectly trans- 
lucent, and being artificially furnished with rocks, sand, ete., with 
varieties of sea weed growing in it, afford a vivid representation 
of the bottom of the sea, and here we have in their natural ele- 
ment and conditions, every variety of living marine and fresh- 
water fish, molluscs, zoophytes and plants. The scene is at once 
wonderful and intensely beautiful. Hours of delight may be 
spent in watching the habits of the lobster, oyster and muscle, 
and in examining the singular mechanism with which the shrimp, 
the star-tish, the sea-spider, the trout, the pike, se1-anemonies and 
nudilbranchs seize and devour their prey, and disport themselves 
as freely as if they were still enjoying their “full laticude ” in the 
Ocean or rivers where they tirst saw life. No pen can deseribe the 
beauty of the brilliant zoophytes, which embody uearly every 
color and shade known to us. Many of these sea animuls have 
every appearance of belonging to the vegetable kingdom, and we 
are thrilled with an indescribable sensation as we behold these 
apparent plants and flowers extend their stem; or leaves and seize 
such prey as comes within their grasp. 


4 Cridelia oculata. 
Asterina gidbosa. 


6. Palmi 
7. Palemoa serratus, 


conductors, anc to them, coldly : 
[oe — “ You are fond of piastres, my masters. Well, | 
x ————————————— I am called the Leopard. Conduct me to the 
SS governor, Don Christoval de Figuera. I have 
43 3° = nothing in common with you. Obey!” 
The insolent effrontery of these men was silent | 
—— 
= 
Ke SE 
| 
1 & 2. The Common Sticklebacks (Gasterosteus trachurus and Leiures) and th 
3. The Caddis Worm. « The Marsh Snail. 6. The W: 4 
| (Taken, by permission, from Noel Humphreys’ “ Ocean and River G< 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
HOLD TO THE RIGHT. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


While on life’s pathway thy feet are advancing, 
Hurrying on mid life’s busy throng, 
Sunbeams of pleasure around thee now glancing, 
Heart-sick to-morrow with traitorous wrong. 
Never so weary and never so saddened, 
Never 80 little by earthly joys gladdened, 
Never by passion so blinded and maddened, 
Firmly and earnestly hold to the right! 


Hold to the right! Though temptation should meet thee, 
Clad in the garments of counterfeit right, 

Wearing this talisman, victory ‘ll greet thee, 
Drive the dark ghouls to their natural night: 
Girded with honor, thou'lt conquer temptation, 
Howsoe'er lowly in life be thy station, 
Trials but bringing thy soul confirmation, 

Always thy countersign, “hold to the right!” 


Hold to the right! Though the sneers of detraction 
Fall on thine ear and would cause thee to stay, 

On with thy purpose !—abate not thine action, 
Though myriad opposers would fain say thee nay! 
Steadfast in purpose, and strong in endeavor, 
Pause by the wayside or look backward never ; 
Haste to the goal of thy wishes, but ever, 

Ever unshrinkingly hold to the right! 


Hold to the right! And if tyranny’s miniens 
Menace thee ever with gallows or block, 

Lose not thy heart—retract not thy opinions, 
Nerved in thy duty, stand firm as the rock : 
Better to die in the cause of a nation, 

Than ever thenceforth to feel deep degradation : 
Better to strive, although sure of frustration, 
Better forever to hold to the right! 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MY BROTHER’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 


I sat gazing into the fire-light, thinking of the letter I was hold- 
ing in my hand; my brother Robert was then engaged, and was 
coming to visit me in a few days, bringing his betrothed with him. 
He had in his letter told me all about his engagement which was 
a sudden one; he had fallen in love with Annie at first sight; my 
warm, impetuous brother, it was just like him, he had soon told 
his love and found that he was loved in return. 

So I sat picturing to myself how she would look. Beautiful I 
imagined she was, indeed Robert had said as much; but then he 
viewed her through a lover’s eyes. All that I wished was that 
she might be good and amiable, and love my brother as devotedly 
as I knew he loved her. 

Were I to own that something like a sharp pain passed through 
my heart when I heard of my brother’s engagement, I might be 
accused of selfishness. He was all the world to me, and all his 
sorrows I had shared. It would not be so now; could I give up 
this cherished place in his heart without pain? Now, well as I 
knew he would still love me, I should be but a secondary object. 
I should love him the same as ever; he would be the first in my 
heart; but I must learn to be contented at seeing his confidence 
given to another, and not only be contented but rejoice, that he 
had found what man seeks for and is sometimes disappointed in, 
a love stronger and dearer than a sister’s. This however was but 
my first feeling. As I sat there thinking, the selfishness which 
sometimes enters into the purest earthly love passed away, and I 
only wished for his happiness and the happiness of her he had 
honored with his love; for loving him as I did, surely I thought 
his love must be an honor to any woman. Robert had always 
been a believer in love at first sight. He had always said he could 
never learn to love, the feeling with him must be an involuntary 
one. He could never say to himself, onght I to love such and 
such a person ? will she make me a good wife? has she the requi- 
site qualities for an agreeable companion? Pshaw on such acold, 
calculating, philosophical love; it was not for him. Such had 
always been his theory, and he was reducing it to practice. 

During the two days which must elapse before my brother 
would be with me, I was very busy making my little home look 
as pleasant and inviting as possible. I put the books he liked 
upon my parlor table, his chair just where he liked to sit, arranged 
his chamber just as I knew he liked it, and my guest chamber I 
made look as neat and pretty as possible to receive her ; though I 
doubted all the time, if the two so absorbed in each other would 
pay much attention to such little things; however it was a pleas- 
ure to me to do them. Then I cooked the nice dishes I knew he 

' loved, for thought I to myself, though ever so deeply in love, he 
must eat, and will surely noti¢e his favorite dishes. 

Well, the day came at last, and with it my brother and his lady- 
love. I remember well with what a look of pride he presented 
her to me. She was indeed vgry lovely, and I could easily 
account for my very impressible brother being struck at first sight 
by ber appearance. 

There seemed to be an atmosphere of purity about her; one 
felt better as well as happier for being near her. In a word I 
fully approved of my brother’s choice; and felt that in loving 
Annie he had secured his happiness, as far as carthly happiness 
can be secured by the love of an earthly object. Her beauty was 
of a pure and delicate character, deep blue eyes with a world of 
love in them, soft brown hair parted smoothly over a fair face, 


it was not that she was so lovely in feature, as that all about her 
and emanating from her, was such purity and grace that the heart 
felt drawn towards her irresistibly. 

She had too, a cultivated mind, she conversed well, and had a 
soft, low voice, that most excellent thing in woman, And what 
pleased me most of all was, that she loved my brother just as I 
would have her love him, wholly and purely, without any preten- 
sion or sentimentality. I saw that she would not be blind to his 
faults, but that she would love him despite them all. I saw that 
she was just what his ardent, enthusiastic nature needed. I saw 
how her calm, even, steady love would go with him through life, 
how it would sustain him in his trials and preserve him in his 
temptations, how it would exact little and give much, how it 
would make sacrifices silently, how it would be all in all to him, 
and I was more than satisfied. 

Now I did not form this, my opinion of her, in a single day, 
but in her short visit I saw plainly through her clear and open 
nature. 

Annie was frail and delicate, and I noticed that she often 
coughed. I asked her if she was subject to a cough. She was 
not, but she had taken a severe cold. I prescribed old-fashioned 
medicines, but they seemed of no avail, and she smiled at what she 
called my over-carefulness. How happy the two were during 
their short visit ; they took long walks over the hill, in which they 
often urged me to join them, but I generally was sure to have 
some duties at home. I should have been perfectly happy in wit- 
nessing their happiness, had it not been that I noticed that after 
these walks Annie always came home very much fatigaed and 
quite worn out. 

Well, they went away, and my home was very lonely, and do 
what I would there was a weight upon my spirits I could not shake 
off. It was not because I was selfish in my love for my brother, 
for I had got over that, but Annie’s frail form and delicate beauty 
haunted me, and I feared for my brother. 

Soon I hada letter from Robert full of hope and happiness, but 
when speaking of Annie he said; “ With the exception of her 
cold which does not seem to leave her, she is very well.” Ah! 
how my heart ached when I read this sentence. By-and-by came 
another letter; he was going to bring Annie to see me and con- 
sult our family physician. Well, I prepared for my visitors as I 
had done before, but with a heavy heart. 

I thought at first that Robert was as full of life and spirits as 
ever, but I soon noticed that it was a forced cheerfulness, and 
when Annie had long spells of coughing, which she often had, I 
saw the agonized expression of his face, and knew that the fatal 
truth had been forced upon his very soul that his beloved was 
mortal. 

Annie looked thinner than before, but she was not much 
changed ; she was still more easily fatigued and coughed much 
more, but she was as cheetful as ever, and if she suffered, she said 
nothing about it and rather avoided speaking of herself. 

Our family physician was called; thought, as physicians 
always think, that he might help her, said she must be careful, 
must avoid the night air, that care and good nursing might do 
much, medicine little. Ah yes! care and good nursing might 
make her few days on earth more comfortable, but all the medi- 
cine in the world could not prolong those days a single hour. 

It will avail nothing to tell how those days wore: away, how 
she faded from the earth, how her quict, cheerful spirit shone out 
on the very verge of the grave, how she soothed the bitter grief of 
my brother, how she gave him the consolation he needed, telling 
him that their Heavenly Father knew what was best for them, and 
that being dead she should yet speak to him, and perhaps her 
death might prove a greater blessing to him, than even her life 
could be. 

Dear, blessed Annie! Could one have stood by thy death-bed 
and not be better for being there? could one have been with thee 
in thy last days and not receive a little of that holy influence which 
was ever about thee! She died, and about even her dead body 
there seemed the same pure atmosphere which hallowed her living 
presence. We folded her pale hands together, my brother and I, 
we pressed down the lids over the blue eyes, we pressed the lips 
which had never opened but to words of kindness and love ; and 
then I turned to speak a few words of comfort, if possible, to my 
brother. Alas! he was kneeling bestde her, his face buried in his 
hands and his frame shaken with heavy sobs. I had expected it; 
how else could his strong, loving nature bear it ? I knew him well. 
I knew he wished not to be disturbed ; so going up to him and 
laying my hand upon his hot, parched forehead to let him know 
there was one in the wide world to love him and sympathize with 
him, without a word I left him with his dead. 

When I met him again he was very calm. He spoke of her 
freely; it seemed to give him pleasure, and to be a relief to him to 
do so, and I was thankful forit. My poor Robert! He bore the 

trial as she had bidden him bear it; truly being dead she yet 
spake to him; her holy influence, her spiritual presence went out 
with him into the busy world, and was strong to protect him. 
Kind and good he had always been, but there was now about him 
something nobler and better than ever. How he treasured her 
memory in his heart ; indeed I think she was ever in his thoughts, 
but there was no bitterness nor murmuring in his sorrow for her. 
Indeed as he himself once said to me, how could thoughts of one 
so lovely and good but make him happy? Had not his life been 
happier for his short living intercourse with her? Ought not his 
whole future life to be better for that intercourse, and sanctified by 
the thought that her spiritual presence was about him still 1 

Thus years passed by; my brother lived with me in my quiet 
home, and we were very happy in our simple, quiet way. He 
went into company as before, To the world he was unchanged ; 


and a cheek rather pale saving an occasional flush of crimson, yet 


to me, who knew him better, he was nobler and better than ever. 


I often wondered whether Robert would ever love again ; ney. 
er I was certain as he had loved Annie ; indeed I doubted if there 
could be another woman worthy of such a love. He was kind 
and attentive to the gentler sex, it was his nature so to be. If he 
showed particular attention to any one I never noticed it, for ] 
saw that when others joked him upon such subjects, the quick 
flush would mount to his brow ; it pained his very soul and my 
heart sympathized with him. 

About this time people began to associate Robert’s name with g 
certain young lady by name Isabel Eaton. I had met her often 
in company and was rather pleased with her; she was intelligent 
and handsome, lively and witty, and withal a great favorite with 
the gentlemen ; indeed she always attracted a great deal of atten. 
tion wherever she went. In form and face she was a perfect Hebe; 
black, sparkling eyes, a mouth all smiles, pearly teeth, a com. 
plexion of brilliant red and white, glossy black hair, generally 
arranged in some fantastic, becoming manner. She was the per. 


} fect personification of youth and beauty. Everything she did was 


graceful and becoming; everything she said was bright and 
sparkling. 

When I heard idle ramor’s report I watched her narrowly. | 
saw she was pleased with my brother’s attentions, but she had 
other admirers and she was pleased with them also. I could not 
ascertain my brother’s feelings ; evidently he admired her and 
was attentive to her, but he did not make me his confidant as he 
had done in his love for Annie. I knew him well enough to 
feel sure he had not that all-absorbing affection for her that he had 
felt for his first love ; whether he loved her well enough to marry 
her, I could not as yet tell. But I knew one thing, that he would 
bear no trifling with ; a coquette whs his utter abhorrence, a wo- 
man’s truthfulness and openness was to him her greatest charm. 

I think he was dazzled by Isabel’s beauty ; I think her bright, 
sparkling sayings, her fresh, buoyant health and spirits, had a 
certain charm for him, and I began to think that these qualities 
might be what Robert needed, and felt glad that he was drawn 
towards her. It was but a little while that things remained in 
this uncertain state. We were at a gay party one night, my 
brother, Isabel and myself. He had waited upon her there, she 
hung upon his arm, had looked up into his face in that unmista- 
kable way which told me that he had spoken words of love to 
her, and I looked upon her kindly, and was ready to love her for 
his sake. I seated myselfin a recess by a window to watch them, 
for I knew I should not be missed ; young and beautiful maidens 
were around me, and the maiden sister would not be sought for. 

How beautiful she was! My brother had left her and was talk- 
ing with a gentleman of his acquaintance. She was surrounded by 
a bevy of young gentlemen, with whom she was talking and 
laughing gaily. I could not hear the conversation where I sat, 
my brother was nearer. The rich coler glowed in her cheek—she 
was unmistakably pleased with the admiration she excited. She 
never once looked towards my brother, evidently she was not 
aware of his presence. I looked at Robert, he was talking, as I 
have said, with a gentleman, but I saw that his attention was all 
towards Isabel ; I saw too, there was a flush on his face, I knew 
something in her words or actions had displeased him. At this 
moment the music struck up a waltz. As if the matter had been 
arranged beforehand, Isabel gave her hand to the foremost of her 
admirers, a young gentleman of not irreproachable character, and 
was soon whirling with him in the giddy dance. Robert's com- 
panion had now left him and he stood leaning against the wall, 
his eyes upon the floor. My brother was peculiarly fastidious 
about many things, and I knew he would not make allowance for 
Isabel’s girlish love of admiration. I longed to whisper to him 
to be careful, not to judge too harshly. ‘“‘ She may love you not 
withstanding she is pleased with the admiration of others.” 

I lost sight of my brother and Isabel for a few moments. The 
window where I was sitting was open, and ere long my attention 
was attracted by voices outside. I recognized my brother’s voice, 
then Isabel’s, and I could not help listening. 

“ Had no words passed between us, Isabel, had no promise been 
made, of course I could have no control over, should have 20 
right to question your actions. But after what has passed I can 
but feel hurt and grieved with your conduct to-night.” 

Ah, I knew this was not the way to talk to her. Alas! for 
Robert. I could see how that little head would be thrown back, 
how those black eyes would flash, and those red lips curl. 

Her answer came quickly, “Right! control!” repeated se 
with ecorn. “Am I to be called to account for every little word, 
every trifling action, in this manner? If so, it is well, Mr. Mor- 
ton, that my promise is not irrevocable. I do not choose to 
trust my future happiness to one so exacting and jealous.” 

“It is well, Isabel,” he replied ; “if you call what has passed 
this evening little and trifling, it is indeed best that your future 
happiness should not be in my keeping. I had looked for a ¥& 
man’s trae loving heart beneath so fair an exterior; I have beet 
bitterly disappointed.” 

“Very well, sir,” said”ske, in her proudest tones. And thus 
they parted. . 

Our ride home was silent. My brother on arriving did »* 
seem inclined to retire, so we sat in my little parlor, for I felt that 
he had something to say to me. I wag right. He told me how 
he had been attracted by Isabel’s grace and beauty, how he had 
spoken to her of his affection and she had seemed to return it; 
but he had found that she was vain and eoquetiish, and now he 
almost questioned if he had ever loved her, the feeling must have 

been but @ passing fancy. I remarked that be might have bee 
too hasty; she was young and had been used to much admite 
tion ; be should have been more patient and forbearing. 

It is better as it is, she would never have! been the wife be 
needed ; he would be contented as he was, his books, his prof 
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sion, his sister’s love must suffice forhim. There was a world of 
sadness in my brother’s tone as he spoke, and from my heart I 
pitied him. T felt now that my brother would never love again. 

The first love had sanctified him and made him better. I feared 

that the second affection would make his heart hard and bitter 
against the gentler sex, and that he would think, as too many dis- 
appointed bachelors think, that there is notruth in woman. But 
there was no fear ; the influence of that first love was strong upon 
him yet. 

About this time the daughter of a very dear friend came to 
make me a visit. She had visited me before but Robert had 
always chanced to be away. I loved Mary very much, she was 
a dear, sweet girl. There was nothing striking about her, she 
was small and slight, her face pale, but with a very pleasant, 
lovable expression. She seemed indeed the very spirit of love 
and gentleness. Possessed of great delicacy of feeling, some pe- 
caliar intuition seemed to tell her jast what to say and when to 
say it. She had too, a fine mind and active intellect, and a quick 
appreciation of what is good and noble in literature and art. She 
entered directly into your feelings, and found, without your know- 
ing it, a place in your heart, and you loved her before you were 
aware. I knew all this about her, few knew her so well as my- 
self; her calm exterior, her gentle, unobtrusive ways deceived 
people; they thought her a person of good disposition, rather 
pretty perhaps, bit of no great force of character, and lacking en- 
ergy. I knew her better, she had energy, perseverance, talent and 
more than all, a true woman’s heart. 

Isaw that Robert looked upon her as the world looked. He was 
not struck with her at all; her beauty was not the kind to attract, 
and there was nothing in her manners or appearance out of the 
common course to cause one to look at her the second time. My 
brother was polite to her; he was to every one, and besides she 
was his sister’s little friend, and as sach he should respect her. 
Since the unfortunate termination of his brief fancy or love for 
Isabel, Robert had turned to his books and his occupation with 
renewed vigor; more than half of his time was passed in his 
study. I told him he was becoming a very book-worm, and had 
it not been for Mary’s company I should have been very lone- 
some. She was the most agreeable companion in the work; she 
could converse well on almost any subject ; she was also a very 
fine reader, having # very musical voice, she also sang very finely, 
so that we managed to pass our time very pleasantly. She was 
always ready for a stroll, ora chat, or a song. 


One pleasant summer afternoon we sat, as we often did, under 
the shade of the trees, I with my work, Mary with a book from 
which she read while I worked. Very sweet and low was her 
voice, and you felt that her whole soul was in the words she was 
reading. Robert came along, F saw him, but his step was so light 
and my little friend so absorbed, she was not aware of his pres- 
ence but read on. As she proceeded I could see by Robert’s face 
that he was pleased ; there was too, a look of surprise as well as 
pleasure in the grave eyes bent upon the young reader. Then 
as he looked up to me a bright smile spread all over his face. I 
had not seen such a smile light up his features for months. Ma- 
ty stopped at some beautiful passage, and looking up to me to 
express her delight, her eye fell upon Robert. She blushed just 
4 very little, but was not much confused; evidently she thought 
we must both be thinking of the author, not of the reader. Still, 
she rather hesitated to proceed with this accession to her audience. 
Then Robert gently and politely begging pardon and hoping he 
did not intrude upon our privacy, said, “ Pray go on, Miss Harris, 
or I shall think my presence is unwelcome.” I also signed to 
her to proceed, and without trace of foolish, girlish reluctance, 
she complied. 

I always noticed after this, that whenever we sought the garden 
foran hour’s reading, Robert was sure to follow. Sometimes he 
would take the book himself and read, and many a pleasant and 
profitable hour was thus spent. I noticed too, that Robert gave 
ws more of his society than formerly ; he left his study door open 
inviting us* to enter, which we often did. If he were writing we 
kept very still ; I with my work, Mary curled up in the corner of 
«sofa with a book. My brother, imperceptibly I think, was gain- 
ing an appreciation of Mary’s character ; he consulted her upon 
various subjects which chanced to occupy his mind, asked her 
opinion of different authors, and seemed to pay a flattering def- 
trence to that opinion, advised her what to read and seemed to 
like her gentle, quiet presence about him. Still there was noth- 
ing particular about his attentions ; he evidently thought much 
of her capabilities, had a high opinion of her character ayd worth, 
tnjoyed her society, but it was a very calm, friendly feeling he 
tad for her, nothing more. She bore towards him the quiet, def- 
frential manner natural to her, and with which she greeted every 
one. Somehow, I don’t know how it was, she got to be useful 
© him in his study, and if sho did not come in as usual he was 
‘ureto call her. He wanted her to arrange his books and pa- 
pers, or do a little copying for him, or else he was weary and sho 
lust read to him, and there was about her such a childish obedi- 
ace, it made one very ready to ask favors of her. As a mat- 
‘pef course she always complied with my brother’s requests, 
though I jokingly wold her sho had better be careful, for he might 
hard task-master. 

was to stay with me all winter, much, evidently, to my 

’s satisfaction, certainly to my owa, As the cold weather 

“ame on, parties, concerts and lectures occupied many of our 
‘venings. Mary always accompanied my brother and myself, 
her unassuming manner, and to a stranger, almost plain 
weerance, caused her to pass nearly unnoticed in the gay 


We Were often thrown into company with Isabel Eaton who was 
the reigning belle—still surrounded with a crowd of admirers. 


I was somewhat astonished and yet pleased to see that my broth- 
er’s manner towards her was as if nothing had happened ; she 
talked and laughed with him as with the rest, and I was not at all 
surprised to hear, that by the busy and curious, Robert was soon 
enrolled among her admirers ; I, of course, gave no credence to 
the report. I know not how much his manner may have deceived 
her, but I saw nothing in it but a desire to show her that what 
had passed between them had not hardened his heart towards her, 
he still looked upon her as a friend. 

“Mary,” said my brother, one morning as he passed out of the 
breakfast-room, “I have not seen you in my study of late; do 
you know I miss you very much? do not be so chary of your 
company. ‘To be sure you are very silent when there ; still, it is 
pleasant to have some one to speak to; and I have turned round 
for the purpose of asking you a question a dozen times this past 
week, and found to my utter astonishment that you were not 
there.” 

Mary smiled a gentle, quiet smile, said she would come if he 
wished it, or if she was of any service. 

“Service,” said he, laughing, “of course you are; if I am in 
want of a word I shall apply to you, of a book you must get it for 
me, and if I wish for an idea, I’m not sure but this silent little 
head could furnish me with one.” And he laid his hand upon her 
smooth brown hair. 

Mary blushed almost painfully at his words. That morning I 
was busy with household affairs, but once in passing the study I 
looked in, saw my brother writing at his desk, Mary curled up in 
a corner of the sofa, a book in her lap, her face bent over it shaded 
by her hands; I judged she was not reading, and there was a 
drooping listlessness about her figure quige unusual with her. 


That aftefhoon we had callers, and the chief subject of their 
conversation was the idle report concerning my brother and Isa- 
bel Eaton. I knew that all I could say would not change their 
opinion, so merely remarking that I knew nothing about it, but 
doubted the truth of the rumor, I endeavored to waive the subject, 
trusting to time to show them their error. 

The next day Mary came to me saying that she must go home 
the next week. I was perfectly astonished, and asked her reasons 
for this sudden decision. She gave none other than that she felt 
as if she ought to go, she had already made me a long visit. 

“But Mary, you know I would like to have you stay longer, 
and indeed, had understood you to say that you would pass th 
winter with me.” 

“T cannot possibly do so,” she replied in a low voice. I did 
not press her, for I had perfect confidence in her and knew she 
had some good reason for her decision. 

I spoke to Robert ; he seemed quite distressed —“ Indeed, I can- 
not hear of it, Mary, what shall I do without you ?” 

I thought it rather strange in my quiet little friend that the tears 
should come so readily to her eyes. She turned away but made 
no reply, and Robert continued—“ We shall miss you very much 
and shall be very lonely without you, shall we not, Sarah ?” 

Of course, I assented, but I knew it was of no use to urge Ma- 
ry, she had decided to gohome. For a few days Robert kept her 
very busy in his study ; he had some copying he wished her to 
do, he did not know when he should again have an assistant, and 
he must make the most of her. Mary worked away, diligently 
and quietly, yet I noticed that she smiled more seldom and talked 
less than ever. I told Robert one day in her presence, that he 
was tasking her too hard, that he was very selfish. He looked at 
her, and seemed to notice for the first time, that she looked pale 
and wan. An expression of sorrow and regret passed over his 
face. ‘ You are so uncomplaining, Mary, and I am so thought- 
less—why did you not tell me you were weary ?” 

She replied that she was not weary, it was a pleasure to assist 
him. He did not ask her assistance any more while she stayed, 
but leaving his study came and sat with us in the parlor. 

After she was gone the hours seemed very lonely. I went into 
Robert’s study as he complained of its dullness, and offered to 
read to him; but no, he was busy and could not listen, so I sat 
by with my work, knowing all the time I was a poor substitute 
for my little friend. 

Robert grew restless and uneasy, his books seemed to lose 
their charm, his occupations their interest. One day his nerves 
were out of tune, he must give up drinking coffee, the next day 
he had the dyspepsia and must take a journey. One afternoon 
he had been scribbling at his desk for a full half hour, when he 
suddenly started up, and turning short round said, “ Sister, I wish 
you would seud for Mary to come here again.” 

“I would willingly do so, but I fear she would not come.” 

“ Why 

“It is not long since she was here.” 

“True, but it seems an age. What made her return home so 
suddenly 

“She never gave any reason, other than it was her desire to do 
so; but why is it you havo just thought to inquire ‘” 

“Twas thinking,” said ho, “that I missed her very much; we 
used to have very pleasant times while she was here.” 

“ She is a good girl,” said I, “but most too quiet.” 

“ Not a bit—I dislike your noisy, rattle-brained girls, and she 
was good company, even when she did not talk.” 

“ She is not handsome,” said I. 

“Perhaps not,” said he, “bat she looks amiable and intelli- 


rye lacks character,” said I, “or at least I have heard peo- 
ple make that remark.” 

“They could not have known her; on the contrary she has a 
great deal of character—she is firm and decided, energetic and 
persevering, her calm exterior deceives people.” 

‘“Yes—she is so quiet and unobtrusive, that people will never 


give her credit for her goodness and worth—she will never shine 
in the world.” 

‘Perhaps not, but she makes all about her bright and happy, 
which is far better.” 

“She may have a home of her own to make happy, before 
long,” I replied. 

Robert started, turned short round to his desk with his back to- 
wards me. “ What do you mean?” said he. 

“T had a letter from her mother, who says a very wealthy gen- 
tleman is very attentive to Mary, and doubtless, if she says yes 
will shortly marry her.” 

I could not get a look at his face but I heard his pen scratching 
away very diligently. I waited a few moments but he did not 
speak, and I continned—* I also had a letter from Mary ; she, of 
course, says nothing about this, but by the tone of her letter I 
should judge she was unhappy.” 

I was called from the room just then ; when I returned an hour 
or two after, Robert still sat at his desk, his face bent down and 
very pale and troubled. I went up to him and asked him if he 
were unwell. 

He looked up. “Do you know, Sarah, that the news you have 
told me makes me very miserable ?” 

“ About Mary,” said I, “why should it ?” 

“ That is the question, why should it? Do you not see, sister, 
that she is necessary to my happiness, have I not been wretched 
since she went away! I think I love her fondly and devotedly. 
I think, too, that I could make her happy. Do you believe, Sa- 
rah, there is any hope for me ?”’ 

Dear, unsuspecting brother, the thought had never entered his 
head, which I had all along suspected, that it was love for him that 
had driven her from us. 

“ You can but ask her, Robert,” said I, smiling up at him, 
“but I thought you had determined to be contented with your 
books, your profession, and your sister’s affection,—Ah, Robert!” 

There was something in my tone which inspired him with hope 
and he looked up archly ; I continued more seriously—“ Mary 
will, I am sure, be candid with you; if she loves you she will be 
wholly yours, and should she consent to be your wife, I think 
you will never repent of your choice.” 

That very night Robert wrote a letter to Mary telling her of his 
love, he could not rest till he had done this; it was like his warm, 
enthusiastic nature. The answer came in due time, and it was 

just like Mary’s own self, quiet, yet full of deep feeling, and like 
a true woman, owning her love. 

You may be sure Robert rested not long ere he visited Mary, 
and short as the journey was, it was most efficacious in curing the 
dyspepsia and restoring his nerves to their proper state. I have 
heard of no trouble since. When he returned Mary came with 
him. They were very happy in their affection, very thoughtful of 
each other, and thoughtful of their maiden sister also. 

They were married and I know my brother has never repented 
of his choice. Mary is his companion in all things; her quiet, 
gentle nature comprehends fully his quick, impetuous one. She 
seems almost instinctively to understand his wishes, and to grat- 
ify them ere they are expressed. 

Our little home is very happy. Robert sometimes laughs a lit- 
tle at Mary for running away from him, that he might find out 
that he loved her, but she tells him that she only found out that 
she was useful to him. 

How peaceful and quiet is our home, but yet not dull. Mary is 
lively and cheerful; she talks more than I ever before knew her 
to, and sings as gaily as a lark. She still likes to get a book and 
curl herself in the corner of the sofa as of old, so as to be ready 
to listen to Robert when he has anything to say. 

God bless my brother’s wife! She does indeed make everything 
bright about her. 

Nothing ever grows o/d in memory; the little boy that died, so 
long ago, is an eternal child; and even as he crept over the 
threshold of God’s gutes ajar, at the beckoning of the Lord, so 
ever in the heart his parting look, with heaven shining full upon 
his brow: the beauty that the heart grew warm beholding, in 
life’s forenoon, when dews were on the world, and played the 


truant with some angel, remains untouched by time, even as the 
unrent sky that let the wanderer in.— Ainsworth. 
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WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 

We are indebted to the faithful pen- 
cil of our artist, Mr. Kilburn, for the 
accompanying series of views in the 


flourishing city of Wilmington, N. C., 


drawn by him on the spot expressly for for 
the columns of the Pictorial. The first 


resents the Old Presbyterian 
foe and solid structure, with- 
tectural 


out much pretension to archi 
elegance; while the new Presbyterian 
Church, delineated on the next page, is 
very imposing and graceful 
of the ecclesiastical Gothic, 

inted gables, windows and tg 
its magnificent oriel window, its ranges 
of buttresses supporting the walls, and 
its detached campanile, or bell-tower. 
The whole edifice strikes us as being sin- 
gularly symmetrical and tasteful. The 
second engraving shows us the exterior 
of an extensive turpentine distillery in 


full operation, and affords a glimpse of 


one of the most important manufactures 
of the State of North Carolina. The 
remaining picture is a delineation of the 
Cape Fear Bank, an exceedingly neat, 
and even elegant, structure. Wilming- 
ton is a portof entry and amaa'e 

New Hanover county, and is potest 
on the left or east bank of the Cape 


Fear River, just before the entrance of 


its northeast branch, thirty four miles 
from the sea, 135 miles southeast from 
Raleigh, and 180 miles northeast of 
Charleston, S.C. It is the largest and 
most commercial place in the State, the 
opening of the Wilmington and Raleigh, 

and the Wilmington and Manchester 
Railroads, having greatly extended its 
business. In 1853, the population was 
about 10,000. The city has $500,000 
invested in the first mentioned railroad, 
which cost $5,500,000 ; and the citizens of 
Wilmington subscribed $500,000 to the 
Wilmington and Manchester Railroad. 
The city contains three banks, with an 
aggrezate capital of $1, 500,000. Sta- 
tistics published two years ago afford 
us a glimpse of the condition and busi- 
ness of the place. Five or six newspa- 
pers were then published. More than 
20 steam-engines were employed in the 
manufacturing establishments, among 
which were 7 steam saw-mills and 2 
planing-mills, with a capital of $275,000, 

producing annually about 30,000 ,000 
feet of lumber ; 3 rice-mills ; 10 turpen- 
tine distilleries, working about 25 stills, 

with an estimated capital of $100,000, 

and several machine shops. Four mail- 
steamers keep up a daily communica- 
tion with Charleston, and nine steam- 
boats and twenty tow-boats ply to Fay- 
etteville. The deposits of coal in Chat- 
ham county open a new mine of wealth. 
The shipping of the district, June 30, 
1854, amounted to 10,684 tons register- 
ed, and 9271 tons enrolled and licensed. 
The foreign and coastwise arrivals for 


OLD PRESBYTERIAN CHUBCH, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


In 1678 John 
the arbi t of Miller, and 
— the reins of power for two years, 


North and South Carolina occurred in 
1693, In 1711 the sw 


but in the following year Le 

on their red foemen, 

killfee three hundred of them, and com. 


prostrating their strength. In 


crown of England. Ip 
1771 a dissatisfaction on the part of some 
of the inhabitants broke out in an un. 
successfal revolt. In 1774 a severe en. 
gagement with the northwest Indians 
expu 
Carolina took an early 


dence being made May 20, 


that to this noble old State Rilenes the 

high honor of proposed a 
Great Britain. 

anon councjl was followed 

lant ~~ field, and with what 

ism her sons “ bared ‘their foreheads 

to the God of battles when he came to 


his awful baptism of blood and 
Jet the truthful story of Guilford _ 


Bere, Brier Creek, Cedar § 

attest. We 
ous orth Carolina be proud as 
my ig point to their revoluti records 

e “days that tried men’s souls,” 
when N and South stood shoul Ider 
to shoulder against the common enemy 


of both. North Carolina is bountifully 
endowed with resources, which the en- 


terprise of her x are rapidly devel- 
oping. She is rich in mineral treasures, 
in gold, copper, iron and coal. The 
mine of gold and copper near Green- 
bush has attracted great attention. Pro 
fessor Jackson considers the copper re- 
gion of North Carolina as unparalicled 
in richness. There were coined at the 
Branch mint in this State, between the 
years 1838 and 1853, gold of the value 
of $3,790,033—the highest coinage in 
one year being $396,734, in 1852. 
Coal, both bituminous and anthracite, 
is abundant. Of the Deep River coal, 
Professor Emmons says, “ its a 
are such as to give it the highest 
in the market, being adapted to ao 
poses for which the bituminous coals 
are specially employed.” The same au- 
thority remarks, “iron occupies an im- 
t place ig North Carolina, and 
its advan “for making bar iron of 
the best q Mari, 
limestone and freestone are also abun- 
dant, as well as grindstones and mill- 
stones. Magnetic iron ore, some silver, 
lead, manganese, um and salt, have 
also been found e soil 
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1852, exclusive of the Charleston steamers and North Carolina | city recovered rrom its losses, speaks volumes for the courage, | every variety, trom the sands and marshes of the coast to the rich 
coasters, were 753. The total value of coastwise ex im 1852, | resources and enterprise of its inhabitants. North Carolina, of | alluvions of the river bottoms. Some of the smaller marshes that 
was $3,991,561 ; foreign, $549,107. We can find no late statistics, | which Wilmington is the largest city, is one of the old thirteen | have been drained, have been found highly productive in rice, cot 
but the business is increasing from year to year. In 1819,a great | States. Its history goes back to 1585 or 1589, when an attempt | ton, tobacco and Indian corn. Much of the low, sandy section, 
fire occurred, eres about two bundred buildings, and p at colonization was made under Sir Walter Raleigh, which was a extending 60 miles from the coast, is covered with pow Bree for- 
erty valued at a million of dollars ; but the rapidity with which the failure. In 1563, emigrants from Virginia settled permanently. | ests of pitch pine, furnishing lumber, tar and turpentine abundantly. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF HANDEL. 

Handel was a man of powerful constitution, great vigor, and 
rare beauty of countenance, which was full of fire and dignity, 
and such as impressed ideas of superiority of genius. His smi 
was heaven-like. In person he was a large, portly man. His 
features were finely marked, aa the general cast ef his counte- 
nance was placid, bespeaking 
lence, and every quality of the has a tendency to beget 
confidence and ensure esteem. Like almost all great men, he was 
extremely witty, but never exhibited any ill-feeling in his jocu- 
larity is sallies cat without wounding. That which above all 


| 


distinguished him as a man was his rare elevation of mind. We | 


do not admire him only for his genius, we love and honor him 
also for a sense of honor from which no critical circumstances 
could ever cause him to swerve. His conscience was severe, and 


he was always remarkable (to quote an expression of St. Simon) | 


for “une grande netetté de mains,” the cleanliness of his hands. 
He hated the lightest chains, even those which were most gilt. 
Atan age when:artists used to live in 
a sort of domesticity with the rich and 
powerful, he refesed to be the depend- 
tnt of any one, and preserved his dig- 
nity with a jealous care. He begged 
for patronage from no one. at 
respect for himself, from which he 
never departed, gives him a special 


pesition apart from all among artists 


and poets. His spirit of independence Sa 
was one of the causes of the animosi- P — 
‘gainsthim. During long years, 
thowed a bold front to the implacable 
war which they declared against him ; 
ind although twice routed, ha never 
Ws subdued. He never surrendered, 
td, thanks to his perseverance, he 
gave his enemies time to triumph over 
own prejudices. He was a true 
Even the cold- 
c masterpieces were 
did not discou him. 
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CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 

In Turkey, if a person falls asleep im the neighborhood of a poppy 
field, and the wind blows over towards him, he becomes naturally 
narcotized, and would die if the country people, who are well ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, did not bring him to the next 

> after of water on his 
face and body. Dr. Apenheim, during bis residence in Turkey, 
owed his life to this simple and efficacious treatment. Dr. Graves, 
from whom this anecdote is quoted, also reports the case of a gen- 
tleman, thirty years of , who, from long continued sleepiness, 
was reduced to a complete living skeleton, unable to stand on his 
» It was partly owing to disease, but principally to the abuse 
mercury and opium, until at last, unable to pursue his business, 
he sunk into abject poverty and woe. Dr. Reid mentions a friend 
of his, who, when anything occurred to distress him, soon became 
drowsy and fellasleep. A fellow student also at Edinburgh, u 
hearing the unexpected death of a near relative, threw himself on 
his bed, and almost instantaneously, amid the glare of noonday, 


\ 
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sank into a profound slumber. Another person who was na a 
aloud to one of his dearest friends stretched on his death-bed, 


asleep, and with the book still in his hand, went on reading, utterly 
unconscious of what he was doing. A woman in Hamadt slept 
seventeen or eighteen hours a day for fifteen years. Another is 
recorded to have slept once for four — Dr. Macnish mentions 
&@ woman who spent three-fourths of her life in sleep, and Dr. Eliot- 
son quotes the case of a young lady who slept six weeks and re- 
covered. The venerable St. Augustine of Hippo prudently divided 
his: time into three parts, eight to be devoted to sleep, eight to 
recitations, and eight to converse with the world. Maniacs are 
reported, particularly in the eastern hemisphere, to become furi- 
ously vigilant during the full of the moon, especially when the 
deteriorating rays of its polarized light is permitted to fall into their 
apartment, hence the name lunatics. There certainly is greater 

roneness to the disease during sleep than in the waking state. 
ntense cold produces sleep, and those who perish in the snow 
sleep on till they sleep of death.—Journal of Health. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial .] 
MY GARDEN. 


BY DR. J. HAYNES. 


I have a garden with an endless walk, 

And statues, urns, and flowers, that strangely talk ; 
With fountains, cascades. and some prattling brooks, 
With fish, and birds, and many sylvan nooks! 


Here are all trees that deck the forest gay. 

And hills, and delis. where hide the beast of prey ; 
Likewise broad rivers, on whose silver streams 
Dance golden rays in summer's ruddy gleams! 


Here are inland seas, which to the ocean 
Resistiess rush—while their mad commotion, 
By mountains mighty, impetuous dash : 
Till waves tumultuous give lash for lash ! 


This garden ’s made imagination free, 


And winged my fancy, with the honey-bee, c 


To every amorous vale of fiowers and streams, 
And made me mad with pleasure, love and dreams! 


I’ve wandered here in twilight’s holy hour. 

When sparkiing diamonds decked the festooned bower ; 
And quiet eve crept o'er the rosy hue, 

And noiseless scattered gems of pearly dew. 


In this strange garden I have often walked, 

And with its flowers, and trees, and birds, have talked ; 
Have sought its windings, and its labyrinths wild, 
With tears of joy and wonder—since a child! 


And I have thought. with contemplations kind, 
Kach thing a type, refiecting forth the mind ; 
As the bright ocean, witii its crystal light, 

is but a mirror for the stars of night. 


This garden is the world—man’'s counterpart— 

And represents the labyrinths of the heart : 

The beauties, wilds, and fancies of mankind, 

With all their fears, hopes, joys—and passions, blind! 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


POOR PILLICODDY.* 


BY ARISTIDES JINX. 

Jounx Peter Pitxticoppy was a seedsman and florist. Within 
the shop where he transacted his business, were seeds, and roots, and 
flowers, without number, over which Sarah, the smartest of shop 
girls, presided with much dignity. Behind the shop was a garden, 
with no end of plants and flower-pots and trumpery. Within this 
varden, Mr. Pillicoddy, watering-pot in hand, presented himself 
oue fine morning. 

“Past six o'clock, I declare!’ he exclaimed, looking at the 
clock through the open shop-door ; “Id no idea it was so late; I 
may say I thought it was earlier. Upon my life, 1 don’t know 
how it is, but time passes so agreeably when one happens to be 
married. I don’t know whether that’s the general opinion; but 
my experience—and I have been married six months—warrants 
me, I might say, authorizes me publicly to repeat my observation, 
that time passes so agreeably when one happens to be married.” 

“I’m glad to see you watering the plants, sir; it begins to look 
like old times again,” said Sarah, the shop girl, coming to the 
door, and smoothing down her apron with both hands, as shop 
girls will. 

“I certainly went out into the grounds for that purpose, Sarah,” 
returned Mr. Pillicoddy, “but by the time I had half finished the 
job, I suddenly discovered, upon looking into the watering-pot, 
that I had entirely forgotten the water, which water is, I believe, 
generally, if not universally, acknowledged to be an important 
auxiliary in the operation of watering.” 

“Ah, sir,” sighed Sarah, with a desponding shake of the head, 
“that shows you were thinking of something else. I'd give a 
whole year’s wages to see you standing behind that counter again, 
with your apron on, serving out seeds.” 

“So you will, Sarah, in time,” replied Mr. Pillicoddy, briskly. 
“ You wouldn’t grudge your master, your indulgent master, a little 
occasional relaxation ?” 

“No ; but the little occasional relaxation you speak of has been 
going on for the last six months; in short, sir, you’ve quite neg- 
lected the business.” 

“I’m aware of it, Sarah. When I married, I put this question 
to myself—and I put it seriously, Sarah— Shall I attend to my 
business, or to my pleasure?” And I unhesitatingly decided in 
favor of the latter, and I felt that I could devote myself to my 
present career of innoceut dissipation for the remainder of my 
existence without a murmur.” 

“You'll excuse me, sir,” persisted Sarah, “but I’m afraid you 
indulge missus a leetle too much.” 

“Perhaps I do,” said Mr. Pillicoddy, with the air of one per- 
fectly content to let things remain as they were, whether right or 

wrong. “Perhaps I do, but I can’t help it, Mrs. Pillicoddy has 
such a winning way with her. J assure you that her playful man- 
ner of directing my attention to a new shawl, or a new dress, in a 
shop window, must be seen to be appreciated. And then, when J 
purchase the article in question, her style of saying ‘thank ye’— 
her ‘thank ye’s’ are not like the general run of ‘thank ye’s’—she 
says ‘thank ye’ as if she really meamt thank ye. Ah, Sarah, you 
don’t know what it is to have a young wife !” 

“ No—and what's more, I’m sure I never shall!” returned Sa- 
rah, triumphantly, evidently much satisfied with the reflection that 
it was morally and pbysicalfy impossible for her ever to know 
anything of the sort. 

* Founded on the play of the same name. 


“Don’t be sure of anything, Sarah ; there’s no knowing what 
may happen. Look at me; wasn’t I notorious for my antipathy 
to the matrimonial state ¢” 

“Yes, but that was before you saw Mrs. Pillicoddy. Ah, she 
certainly was a blooming young widow—” 

“Sarah !” ejaculated Mr. Pillicoddy, with a start, and consider- 
able elongation of countenance ; “how often have I told you never 
to allude to Mrs. Pillicoddy’s former state. It’s painful to me— 
distressing to me ; the very word ‘ widow’ puts my flesh all of a 
creep, just as if there were several rakes being drawn backwards 
and forwards over my body—up and down my back, especially.” 
“Well, I’m sure, sir, if I had known yon didn’t like her to be 
called a widow, I wouldn’t have called her a widow. And yet, if 
she hadn’t been a widow you couldn't have married her. My 
brother Tom married a widow, poor fellow !” 

“What do you mean by ‘ poor fellow ?’” asked Mr. Pillicoddy, 
“sharply. 

“Why, because he turned up again.” 

“ Your brother Tom ?”’ 

“No, t’other chap.” 

“O, other chap!” said Mr. Pillicoddy, painfully interested. 
“May I inquire who this individual you designate as ‘t’other chap,’ 
was ¢” 

“Why, the first husband. He was a sailor, and everybody, 
brother Tom included, thought him safe and snug at the bottom 
of the sea. But, as I said before, up he turned, for all that. By- 
the-by, missus’s first husband, Captain O’Scuttle, was supposed 
to be drowned, wasn’t he ?” 

“ Supposed to be drowned !” exclaimed Mr. Pillicoddy. “ What 
do you mean by supposed to be drowned? He was drowned— 
very much drowned ; the ship went to pieces in the chops of the 
channel, and so did he.” 

“But they never found him ?”’ asked Sarah, with much affected 
simplicity. 

“No; he was so comfortably and entirely lost, that they never 
contrived to fish up the smallest possible particle of him.” 
“That’s just what they said about brother Tom’s wife’s first 
husband ; but, nevertheless, as I said before—” 

“Hold your tongue, Sarah !” shouted Mr. Pillicoddy, pushing 
her into the shop and closing the door. “He turned up again !” 
he ejaculated, tramping about the garden in a high state of ex- 
citement. “A man universally believed to have located himself 
for the remainder of his days among the cockles and perriwinkles 
at the bottom of the sea, that man ‘turned up again!’ Totally 
regardless of the inconvenience that he must have known would 
attend his re-appearauce, that man calmly and deliberately turned 
up again! Suppose my wife’s first husband should take it into 
his head to follow the absurd example set by Tom’s wife’s first ? 
It wont bear thinking about—and yet the thing’s impossible! I 
appeal to any one. Fifteen months at the bottom of the sea, and 
then turn up again; he couldn’t do it! Then, on the other hand, 
it’s just possible that he may be floating about still, clinging con- 
vulsively to the main top jib, or the main jib top, waving his 
handkerchief, and frantically shouting for assistance, on the very 
summit of one of the masts. Sometimes J fancy he may have 
been washed ashore on some desert island, where, at this very 
moment, he may be wandering about like Robinson Crusoe, with 
his umbrella, and his parrot, and his man Friday. By-the-by, 
wouldn’t Mrs. Crusoe have been warranted in marrying again ‘— 
wouldn’t she have been perfectly justified in setting herself down as 
the disconsolate widow of the late Robinson Crusoe, Esquire ? 
Of course, and so was Mrs. Pillicoddy perfectly justified in con- 
sidering that she had lost her Scuttle. And yet that wretched 
mariner haunts me perpetually. I dreamed about him last night. 
I thought he came to my bedside, stuck all over with sea-weed 
and barnacles, with Neptune’s pitchfork in one hand and his mar- 
riage certificate in the other, and demanded his wife. O, murder! 
it wont bear thinking of! I'll go and see about that new bonnet 
for my beloved Anastasia.” And he rushed hurriedly out of the 
garden. 

“Mr. Pillicoddy! Mr. Pillicoddy !” exclaimed that gentleman’s 
spouse, hastily entering the garden, as he closed the gate behind 
him. “ Why, I Giought he was here ; I’m sure I heard a voice,” 
she continued, looking about her in surprise. “Who can that 
lady be, coming down the road? As I live, it’s my sister Julia!” 

“ Anastasia Pillicoddy !’”’ ejaculated sister Julia, in a tone of 
voice that showed something out of the common was to pay, as 
with a carpet-bag in one hand and a big green umbrella in the 
other, shegharged into the garden, and at her sister. “Anastasia 
Pillicoddy, look me in the face and tell me if I don’t look the 
picture of misery?” 

“Why, Julia, what can be the matter?” said Mrs. Pillicoddy, 
anxiously. “Sit down and explain.” 

“I will,” returned sister Julia, seating herself on a bench by the 
side of Mrs. Pillicoddy. “It’s just four years ago, Anastasia Pil- 
licoddy, since you and J got up one cold, frosty morning and 
walked to Gosport church, where we were severally united in the 
bonds of matrimony to the men of our hearts; you to Captain 
Fitzpatrick O’Scuttle, and I to his second cousin, Captain Fitz- 
gerald O’Scuttle. Atthe end of three years, your husband dis- 
appeared in a gale of wind, and left you a widow. I wish I could 
say the same of mine.” 

Mrs. Pillicoddy intimated that she was shocked. 

“You think the expression too energetic; wait till you have 
heard the atrocious particulars. When my husband sailed on his 


last voyage, a year ago, I requested, as a particular favor, to be 
allowed to accompany him. He objected ; the Lively Polly sailed 
without me, and my husband said he should return in six months ; 
at the end of that time, J got a letter from him, saying he shouldn’t 


be back quite so soon. Three months more passed, and I got 


another letter, saying that he had been detained by contrary winds 
and strong currents—very convenient things, these contrary winds 
and strong currents. A whole year passed, and I was gradually 
becoming tolerably comfortable in my afflicted state, when, yester. 
day moming at breakfast, news was brought me that the Lively 
Polly had been signalled off the port. Of course I went into ex. 
tacies, but they didn’t last long; I had no sooner heard of the 
Lively Polly’s safe arrival, than in come the mate of the vessel, 
whom my husband had sent on shore. He had two letters in his 
hand, one for me, and the other for an intimate friend of my hus. 
band’s. I offered to deliver it; I took it and—” 

“ Opened it ?” interrupted Mrs. Pillicoddy. 

“ Decidedly opened it! The contents paralyzed me! There's 
the letter—devour its contents !”’ 

“Dear Tom,” began Mrs. Pillicoddy, taking the letter from her 
sister, and reading aloud. 

“Yes, the letter’s addressed to Captain Thomas Trumpet— 


some marine monster I never heard of. But never mind the first - 


part ; come down to the P. 8,” 

“ Postscript,” continued Mrs. Pillicoddy, reading. ‘1 forgot to 
mention that I have brought Jenny with me—the dear little crea- 
ture I told you about. Now, my dear Tom, you must take charge 
of her for the present, as my wife must be kept entirely in the 
dark, you understand '’—Well, Julia, I must confess that your 
husband’s conduct is suspicious, and I should advise you to retum 
to Portsmouth immediately and demand an explanation.” 


“You advise me to see the wretch again!” exclaimed Julia, 
vehemently. “How, I should like to inquire, do you suppose he 
can satisfactorily explain such a thing as this? No, I'll not go 
back !” 

“But Iam afraid you cannot remain here. Mr. Pillicoddy’s 
notions of female propricty afte so scrupulous, that I’m sure he 
would severely blame your conduct in leaving home. I think, 
however, I can find the accommodation you require at the house 
of a friend of mine.” 

“O, thank you!” returned Julia, embracing her sister. “Ha! 
some one is coming.” 

“Then step into this room, and I'll rejoin you immediately,” 
said Mrs. Pillicoddy, showing her sister in at one door and herself 
out at another, about half a second before the somebody that was 
coming actually did come. 

The new arrival was a large man, of rather salt appearance, 
dressed in a rough pea-jacket, bell-muzzled duck breeches, and a 
tarpaulin hat. He entered on the run, looked earnestly and care- 
fully about the garden, and began pacing rapidly to and fro on 
one of the walks. 

“T can’t be mistaken!” he muttered to himself. “No, I saws 
female enter this house ; a smart, rakish-looking little craft, just 
the same build and rigging as Mrs. O’Scuttle; but for the life of 
me I couldn’t distinguish ber figgre head. However, I’ve traced 
her to Southampton, and, by the powers, I’ll not give up the chase 
till I discover her latitude and longitude. Hullo!—stop! I'll 
trouble you to shorten sail and bring to.” 

“ Bring two !—two what?” asked Mr. Pillicoddy, who was the 
person hailed, as he returned to the garden. 

“ So, sir, it seems I’ve found you at last!’ growled the stranger. 
“I believe your name is Pilli—something or other ?” 

“No, sir, itis not Pilli-something or other—it’s Pillicoddy— 
John Peter Pillicoddy !” 

“ Very well, sir; listen to me,” returned the stranger, in a voice 
of thunder. “ She’s here !” 

“There’s no necessity, sir, for exercising your organ in that 
absurd manner,” said Mr. Pillicoddy, rather taken aback by the 
stranger’s peculiar style. 

“T repeat, she’s here!” continued the stranger, very rapidly 
and fiercely. “You can’t deny it. Don’t speak; you haven’ts 
word to say ; don’t interrupt me! How did she come here? Wher 
did she come here? Why did she come here?” 

“ Really, my dear sir, the pronoun she being applicable to the 
entire female sex, I must trouble you to clearly define the partic 
lar she you mean by she,” 

“My wife, sir!” yelled the stranger, louder than ever. 

“Your wife, sir?” echoed Pillicoddy, considerably staggered. 
“ You wife, pooh, pooh! I beg to observe there’s nothing per 
sonal in my pooh, pooh; therefore, as I said before, pooh, pooh, I 
know nothing of your wife; how should It There’s only ov 
married female in this house, and she happens to be my wife.” 

“Don’t trifle with me, Pilli—whatever it is, I saw her, dit 
tinetly saw her, at a window on that side of the house; and that 

must be the room,” and he started towards the door through which 
Julia bad vanished ; “so, sir, if you’ve no objections, we'll bev? 
her out.” 

“ Beware, mariner, beware!” exclaimed Pillicoddy, throwing 
himself before the stranger. “I’m small, but desperate ; dimin™ 
tive, but determined! And yet, as Anastasia is at this momen! 
in the parlor, and you insist that your wife is in, that room, have 
her out by all means. There don’t happen to be anybody there 
nevertheless, have her out.”’ 

“Q, there’s nobody here, ch?” said the stranger, tying the 
door, and endeavoring to look through the key-hole; “then bow 
happens the door to be locked on the inside of it, eh?” 

“ Hullo, sir! No looking through the key-hole ; delicacy for 
bids 1” said Pillicoddy, pulling him away. 

“Hark ye, Pilli—whatever it is! Don’t presume to trifle with 
me any longer, or, by the blood of the O’Scuttles—” 

“The w-+h-a-t?” faltered Pillicoddy. 

“The O’Bcuttles! Captain O’Scattle stands before you.” 

“ Ave you that man? Does this hand really and truly geaep * 
Scuttle?’ murmured Pillicoddy, in a very plaintive tone 
as he sank upon a bench and buried his face ip his hands. 6 
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. wife; but it wasn’t to be, sir! 


stop—wait a bit!” he suddenly exclaimed, starting up with con- 
siderable animation’; “my dear sir, allow me to call your atten- 
tion to’ @ trifling but important fact, that seems to have entirely 
your memory, and that is, you are drowned.” 
“©, I’m drowned, am I ?”’ sneered the captain. 
“You know you are ; you are at this very moment at the bot- 
tom of the sea. There was no end of tears shed for you at first ; 
but now you are forgotten, the world gets along very comfortably 
without you ; so why destroy the agreeable delusion! I put it to 
you—why destroy the agreeable delusion ! Now go back from 
whence you came. F have considered the point in all its bearings, 
and I should be neglecting a duty, a sacred duty, if I did not 
advise you to go back from whence you came.” 
“Thank you; but I’ve had enough of the sea for some time. 
Iet me tell you, shipwreck’s no joke; it’s no trifle to be wander- 
ing about on an island, like Robinson Crusoe. However, sir, I 
once again beheld the white cliffs of old England, and forgot all 
troubles in contemplating the affectionate, loving welcome of my 
Excuse these tears—” 
« Don’t mind me, sir,” returned Pillicoddy, with emotion ; “get 
rid of the superfluous salt water, by all means. I really feel for 
you; to me there’s something peculiarly touching in the contem- 
plation of a jolly tar when he’s not jolly.” 
“Mrs. O’Scuttle had left her home,” continued the captain, 
sighing deeply. 
“He calls her Mrs. O’Scuttle!” thought Pillicoddy. “Then 
he’s not—he seems so entirely broken down by grief, physically 
as well as mentally, that I think I may venture to tell him. My 
dear sir,” he continued, turning to the captain, “will you allow 
me to mention to you in confidence, that when you presented 
yourself before me for the first time, I immediately made this ob- 
servation to myself, within myself: ‘If ever there was a man cut 
out by nature to bear a shock like a Briton, that man is the man.’ 
I don’t wish to flatter you, but to myself, within myself, I made 
that observation.” 
“Indeed !” returned the captain, marching to Pillicoddy very 
fiercely and threateningly ; “and pray, sir, didn’t it ever occur to 
you, at the same time, that I was just the sort of man to cut your 
throat, or any man’s that dared to do me an injury ?” 
“Why, no, I can’t say—” 
“Can’t you? Then, by the powers, I'll show you it is so, if 
you don’t immediately and satisfactorily explain how it is that I 
find my wife in your house !” 
“Your wife?” returned Pillicoddy, endeavoring to assume a 
conciliatory and patronizing manner. “ When you say your wife, 
of course you are naturally and powerfully impressed with the 
pleasing but slightly erroneous idea that she is your wife? Did it 
never occur to you, as you were wandering about your island like 
a wretched Robinson Crusoe, that your wife might naturally fancy 
herself a widow ; and fancying’herself a widow, she might cqually 
naturally endeavor to console herself for your loss by—in short, 
marrying again ; for instance, me?” 
“What?” yelled the captain. “ You don’t mean to tell me you’ve 
married my wife ?” 
“Certainly not, sir; I've married your widow.” 
“Widow? How can that be, when I’m alive?” 
“But you have no business to be alive; it’s the height of ab- 
surdity on your part to be alive !” 
“ Faithless, perjared woman !”’ groaned the captain, slapping his 
forehead. “ But I’ll be the death of her!” he continued, furiously, 
as he rushed towards the garden-gate. “Tell her to pack up in- 
stantly, and prepare to accompany her lawful husband !,” 
“What's to*be done ?” exclaimed Pillicoddy, in despair. “Give 
up Anastasia ?—never! What would life be to me without my 
Anastasia ?—nothing. What would Anastasia be to me without 
life '—nothinger still. So let my cry be ‘Anastasia or death!’ with 
a decided preférence for Anastasia, What’s to be done, I ask ? 
Ah, yes—if we could only make our escape together, before the 
infuriated Scuttle returns ;—I’ll try it; it’s now so dark that he 
couldn’t see us. Open the door!” he shouted, going to the room 
where Julia was concealed. “Open the door, I say! The house 
ison fire! It’s I, your Pillieoddy—your John Peter!” he con- 
tinued, clasping Julia in his arms, as sho came out from the room. 
“My dream—my nightmare has come true!—Robinson Crusoe 
has turned up again !—I mean your husband—no, not your hus- 
“IT thought so ; I was sure I heard the good-for-nothing fellow’s 
voite,” returned Julia. “Can it be possible? Does he love me 
still 
“He says he adores you; so much so, that he swears he’ll be 
the death of you, and me too; so let’s fly, beloved of my soul, 
let's fly together—” 
“Who can thia be ?” said Julia, alarmed at his somewhat de- 
monstrative style of grabbing hold of and clawing her about. 
“What matchless impudence! Let me go, sir!’ And breaking 
from him, sho ran across the garden and disappeared in the 
steen-house. 
“She breaks from me!” murmured Pillicoddy, staggering 
Against the wall, “I understand it all; she loves her first—she 
‘aid so. Sho’ll follow her firat through the world; she'll put down 
Lier Pillicoddy and take up hor Seuttle—sho said so, 0, what 
“iterable taste !—to say nothing of the base ingratitude of the 
Woman, after the no end of new bonnets I’ve bought her, What 
Will become of me ? Curiosity is not naturally one of my failings, 
bat it would be satisfactory to have some faint idea of what will 

. of me.” And again he sank down upon the beach and 
hid his face in his handa, 

“Surely I cannot be mistaken,” said Mrs. Pillicoddy, as she 
“Wered the garden on tip-toe, and groped her way along the 
walk; “the gentleman that I caught a glimpse of a few momenta 


ago, walking about the grounds. I haven’t seen Captain O’Scuttle 

for four years, and it’s almost too dark to recognize any one to a 

certainty ; yet I am quite sure—ah, there’s somebody here! Can it 

be he? If so, I will inform him at once of Julia’s arrival. Is 

that you, captain?” she continued, raising her voice; “is that 
”? 

“ Captain !’ murmured Pillicoddy. “ She thinks it’s Robinson 
Crusoe ; she takes her second for her first! Yes,” he continued, 
raising his voice. “Ay, ay, my hearty! Shiver my timbers! 
Haul away, my O, boys!” 

“ Then listen to me,” said Mrs. Pillicoddy, hastily approaching 
him. “ Your wife is here; she may have acted a little impradently, 
but I’m sure you’ll forgive her, like a dear, kind, affectionate hus- 
band that you are. Believe me, she loves you as dearly as ever ; 
so lose no time, but take her away at once, before Mr. Pillicoddy 
knows anything about the matter.’ 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” shonted Pillicoddy, wildly. “Ha, ha, ha! Go 
to your first! Resume your Seattle! Foilow your Seuttle through- 
out the world! Go, perjured, capricious Anastasia, go! Don’t 
think to break my heart ; no, no, here I'll stay and calmly witness 
your departure. Ha, here he comes!” he exclaimed, still more 
wildly, as the captain entered through the gate. “Crusoe comes 
to claim his wife; the gentle Robinson approaches! Come in, 
Barnacles, don’t be shy ; come in, I say! There, take her, and 
my blessing along with her!” And pushing her into the captain’s 
arms, he rushed into the shop, and closed and bolted the door. 
“And now—now,” he continued, lighting a candle, “what has 
Pillicoddy to live for?—nothing. Ergo, Pillieoddy dies. But the 
means! I can’t swim, so there’s no use thinking of drowning 
myself; and apothecaries wont dispose of arsenic, except for rats ; 
and although the majority of apothecaries are proverbially credu- 
lous, still I feel it would be useless for me to pass myself off for a 
specimen of that species of vermin. Ha, yes, one of those numer- 
ous and long neglected drawers contains poppy-heads—the poppy- 
heads, poppy-seeds, and poppy-seeds taken incessantly for several 
weeks, produce immediate dissolution. Happy thought! Here 
are the poppy-heads ; what whoppers! Fortunate Pillicoddy, that 
they should happen to be whoppers !”” And he munched them rav- 
enously. “Anything much more unsavory, I might say nasty, I 
never tasted. Never mind, it'll soon be over, and then an inquest 
will be held upon me. Twelve 6f my most intimate friends and 
fellow-townsmen will—but stop—the worst of it is, that all this will 
add considerably to the perfidious Anastasia’s worldly happiness. 
O, if I could only do something to destroy the pertidious Anasta- 
sia’s worldly happiness before the poppy-heads produce their effect. 
Ha! what do I see ?” he exclaimed, as Julia entered the shop by 
another door. “A lovely female !—and shall I hesitate '—no. 
Anastasia, thus do I cast you off forever!—thus do I tear your 
loved image from my bosom, and supply it’s place with yonder 
exquisite stranger. Happy idea! -I’ll about it straight.” And 
approaching Julia, he fell upon his knees before her. ‘“ Enchant- 
ing being, pardon the candor of a stranger, a total stranger; but I 
have a request to make, a trifling one, and that is, that you will 
from this moment enshrine me in the innermost recesses of your 
heart!” 

“Mr. Pillicoddy !” ejaculated Julia, in astonishment. 

“Yes, your Pillicoddy; so take me; all I have is yours; my 
house, my shop, my grounds, my flowers, my very cucumber- 
frames! I’m only following the perfidious Anastasia’s example. 
She has recovered her Scuttle, and is happy in that Scuttle. In 
short, give her a cottage and her Scuttle, and I believe she would 
be content. Yes, she loves the colossal mariner—she told me so. 
They are now together in the garden—no they aint; here they 
come.” And springing from his knees, much moved by the sight 
of his wife, he rushed towards the captain. “ My Anastasia!” he ex- 
claimed, imploringly ; “I can’t give her up—I wont give her up! 
Scuttle, my gentle Scuttle, my gallant Scuttle, don’t take her 
from me!” 

“Confound Anastasia—who in thunder wants her?” growled 
the captain. “1 want my wife; that woman there.” 


“ Anastasia, he doesn’t want you!” shouted Pillicoddy, clasping 
his wife in his arma “ Anastasia, the great Senttle doesn’t want 
you !” 

“Captain Fitzgerald O'Scuttle,” said Julia, as that gentleman 
approached her, “as you have forced yourself into my presence, 
be good enough to explain that P. S.; in its present state; that 
P. S. reads anything but pleasantly.” 

“ What, jealous of little Jenny *” exclaimed the captain, with a 
loud laugh. “‘ Why, that mysterious female happens to be the 
most elegant little Brazilian monkey that you ever clapped eyes 
on, and | intended to surprise you with it!” 

“A monkey for me! ©, my dear, dear husband!” murmured 
Julia, allowing him to embrace and lead her from the shop. 

“ Hurrah! Crusoe has stepped out! Robinson has travelled ! 
Barnacles has departed !” shouted Pillicoddy, sinking into a chair, 
overcome with joy and poppy-heads, and the next moment he was 
fast asleep in the allied arms of Morpheus and Mrs. Pillicoddy. 


> 


UPON CHOOSING A WIFE. 


Young man, a word in your car, when you choose a wife. 
Don’t be fascinated with a dashing creature, fond of society, vain, 
artistical, and showy in dress. You do not want a doll or a co- 
quette for a partner. Choose rather one of those retiring, modest, 
sensible girls, who have learnt to deny themselves, and possess 
some decided character. But above all, seek for good disposition. 
No trait of character is more valuable in a female than the posses- 
sion of a sweet temper. Home can never be made happy without 
it. It is like the flowers that spring up in our pathway, reviving 
and cheering us. Let a man go home at night, wearied and worn 
by the toila of the day, how soothing is a word dictated by a good 
disposition} It is swashing falling on his heart. He is happy, 

the cares of bife are forgotten.—N. Y. Emporium. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. } 
THREE TIMES AFRAID. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Tw afraid 

We stood together on the brow of a high hill, Sister Georgie 
and I, at the foot of which ran a discontented, dashing river. Out 
of the west, great angry clouds were heaving and tossing, sending 
in every direction sharp flashes of lightning which seemed to biss 
in the very waters below us. The tall old forest trees groaned at 
our backs, in the mad, tearing wind, throwing their branches high 
up in the air, and bending their tops almost to the ground, as if in 
reverence to the king of the storm. 

Deeper and darker the clouds set in around us ; loader creaked 
the trees in the strong wind ; higher leaped the foaming waves of 
the river ; nearer, nearer sounded the fall of the rain, like the tread 
of an innumerable army, as it were, from the black west, as we 
stood there, afar from home, with nothing to shelter us but the 
friendly trees. A vivid flash of lightning played at our feet, and 
at the same moment a heavy crash of thunder sounded through 
the air, as if, by one sweep of the Almighty’s hand, the far-off 
hills, the angry sky and the tossing river had been rooted from 
their places. 

Closer clung the round arms of little Georgie about my neck ; 
closer her white cheek pressed against mine, till her wet, flaxen 
hair mingled with my brown, dripping locks, and then she said : 

“Tam afraid !” 

The little girl of six summers had grown to be a woman when 
these words again trembled upon her lips. 
her bridal robes. Her sunny hair was wreathed with orange- 
flowers, and her white arms and neck were clasped about with 
jewels. But upon her beautiful features there lay a look of hid- 
den sorrow, a half told story of disquiet and unrest. A tall, manly 
figure darkened the door, and a shadow fell upon the rich carpet 
at her feet. 

“ Georgie,” said a voice, in low, thrilling tones of irony, “ you 
have taken the old man’s gold, and crushed the young man’s 
heart. You have bound costly jewels about your young head, 
and trampled all the flowers of your life under your feet; but 
these miserable baubles will bow you down to earth with their 
accursed weight. The old man’s gold will drag your soul to the 
lowest depths of perdition !—ay, perdition, Georgie !”’ 

The strange; sepulchral voice ceased, the shadow was gone 
from the carpet, and Georgie’s face was as white as the roses that 
trembled upon her bosom. 

“Tam afraid !” she said, and again her arms were thrown about 
my neck, and her cheek pressed to mine, till the heavy orange- 
blossoms rustled against my hair; and then a white haired old 
man came forward and took her hand, and then—Heaven pity 
her !—there was a wedding. 

Morning, sweet, cool and dewy, the songs of birds echoing 
around and the scent of roses upon the air, when Georgie spake 
that word to me again. Her young feet were pressing fast upon 
the white shores of death; her pale hands were striving to put 
away the messenger that came to whisper the word “ free ” to her 
troubled heart. Far away she could see the tossing waves of the 
river, upon the shores of which she had never looked. Whiter, 
whiter grew the lips of Georgie; larger seemed her blue eyes as 
-she looked forward, and then said again—I thought my heart 
would break in hearing hor—as she made a weak attempt to put 
her arms about me: 

“Tam afraid !” 

A clear, manly voice broke the stillness of that room; a prayer 
was breathed to God, and then a new light went over the face of 
Georgie, as her head sank back upon the pillow, and we knew 
that the light of eternity had broken over her soul, and that she 
had passed the swift, rapid river ! , 


She was standing in 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

The following story narrates the most graceful compliment and 
delicate return ever made by royalty :—I was at her majesty’s 
coronation in Westminster Abbey,” ‘said Campbell, “and she 
conducted herself so well during the long and fatiguing ceremony, 
that I shed tears many times. On returning home, I resolved, out 
of pure esteem and veneration, to send her a copy of all my works. 
Accordingly I had them bound up, and went personally with them 
to Sir Henry Wheatly, who, when he understood my errand, told 
me her majesty made it a rule to decline presents of this kind, as 
it placed her under obligations which were unpleasant to her. 
‘Say to her majesty, Sir Henry,’ I replied, ‘that there is not a 
single thing the queen can touch with her sceptre in any of her 
dominions which I covet; and I therefore entreat you, in your 
office, to present them with my devotion as a subject.’ But the 
next day they were returned. I hesitated,” continued Campbell, 
“to open the parcel ; but on doing so, I found, to my inexpressible 
joy, a note enclosed, desiring my autograph on them. Having 
complied with the wish, I again transmitted the books to her 
majesty ; and, in course of a day or two, received in return this 
elegant engraving, with her majesty’s autograph, as you see be- 
low.” Me then directed particular attention to the royal signature, 
which was in her majesty’s bold and beautiful hand-writing.— 


n Times. 7 
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BEECHER ON BOYS. 
Henry Ward Beecher is said to be the patron saint of boys. 


The boys of Brooklyn, it is said, would all make him president of 
the United States to-morrow, if it depended on their votes. He 
saves them from the police—he pays their fine when they break 
windows—he tells them he used to like to do it himself. The 
evening before the 4th of July, the usual Plymouth Church prayer 
meeting was somewhat disturbed by the firing of crackers in the 
entry and under the windows. Most ministers would have put 


on-a very solemn look and given peremptory orders to seize or 

drive away the boys ; but Beecher smiled and said, “‘ That’s some- 

what annoying to us, but I presume the boys enjoy it; indeed, I 
h things myself.” 


remember a time when I used to enjoy suc 
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armadilloes see but indifferentl De gees in a bright sunshine, but their sense of 


nese , the word pangoeling (corrupted into lin ifies an animal which 
rolls itself up into a ball. In it is tormed of Land 


carp is also one of its Indian appellations. The lins are natives of India, incl 
Java, Sumatra, etc.; and of Africa, Fernando Po, ete, 
The lin is clad in a —e pany of mail, which efficiently protects it against 
the ts of its enemies, and when beset, it exerts its power of rolling itself up 
into a compact ball, and conquers by passive resistance. The many-scaled pangolin, 
which we have represented in the act of yg a tree, is found in Western Altice and 
Fernando Po. In this species, the tail is much longer than the body, the scales of the 
upper surface are disposed in twenty-three series, and are elongated and tricuspid, that is, 
three-pointed ; but the central point is the most conspicuous, For our knowledge of the 
habits of this species, which is allied to the Phatagin of Buffon (Manis a Linn.), 
we are indebted to Mr. Frazer, from whom we quote the following extract :—“ During m 
residence at Fernando Po, I succeeded in procuring two living imens of this animal, 
evidently not adult. The largest measured thirty inches in length, of which the tail was 
eighteen. I kept them alive for about a week at Fernando Po, and allowed them the 
range of a room, where they fed upon a small black ant, which is very troublesome and 
abundant in the houses and elsewhere. Even when first procured, they displayed little or 
no fear, but continued to climb about the room without noticing my occasional entrance. 
They would climb up the somewhat ly hewn posts which supported the building, 
with great facility, and, upon reaching ceiling, would return head foremost. Some- 
times they would roll themselves up into a bal ne throw themselves down, apparently 
without experiencing any inconvenience from fall, which was, in a measure, broken 
upon reaching the ground by the semi-yielding scales, which were thrown out into an erect 
position by the curve of the animal’s body. In climbing, the tail, with its strongly-pointed 
scales beneath, was used to assist the fect, and the p of the hind feet, assisted by the 
tail, was so powerful, that the animal would throw body back, when on the post (as 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 
The group of animals on this page embraces very remarkable specimens, singular in 
their appearance and their habits. They were accurately drawn and engraved, and 
are reliable representations of the strange subjects they claim to represent. The first 
picture is an Armadillo, as he appears when coiled up in his most compact form, com: 
pletely protected by the scaley armor with which nature has provided him. There is a 
group of quadrupeds, termed edentate, or toothless, because they are either totally desti- 
tute of teeth, or because, where teeth are present, these organs are limited as to number, 
and are peculiar in their structure, being destitute of true roots, and wanting both the 
enamel and the part known in ordinary teeth as the neck. These animals are confined, 
some to the intertropical latitudes of America, as the sloths, the armadilloes, the pichici 
and the ant-eaters ; others, as the pangolins or manis, are restricted to Africa, India and 
the Indian islands. One alone, the aard-vark, is a native of Africa. None are European. 
The sloths haunt trees, and feed upon leaves and buds; the others are terrestrial, and 
feed, some upon ants and insects generally, and some upon roots and various kinds of 
vegetable matters, as well as upon eggs, reptiles and carrion. Some are clothed with 
hair or coarse fur, while others are protected by a panoply of plate, or scaly armor. 
All, however, are remarkable for singularity of form and structure, for muscular strength, E " 
and for tenacity of life. The armadillo, or, as the Guarani Indians term it, tatu, has the Sf SATIN TRS 
whole of the upper surface of the body, the top of the head, and also the tail, defended ey a av » 
by plates and bands of horny or even y armor, diversely arranged in the several s é : 7 
cies. This armor, which reminds as of that of the lobster, consists of a broad buckler ~~ 
covering the neck and shoulders, and a similar buckler covering the hind part of the 
back and the thighs. Between these bucklers, and occupying the centre of the back, are 
bands, laid upon a tough, leathery skin, which, when the animal rolls itself up in a hedge- 
hog-like fashion, appear between them. These bands vary in number in the different ~ 
ies, and, if we may trust Azara, even in the same species, according to age or sex. 
he top of the head is defended by a flat skull-cap ; the tail, variable in length, is inclosed 
either in bands or in a wrinkled sheath, and the limbs are encased in a tough skin more 
or less studded with hard pimples. The general armor of the head, body and tail presents 
a tessellated appearance, being composed, in some instances, of square or angular pieces 
welded, as it were, together; in others, as in the mataco, of rosettes, arranged with order 
and elegance. The power of rolling themselves up into a ball-like figure possessed by 
these animals, is not possessed to the same degree alike by every species, and in general 
this defensive attitude is only assumed when they are surprised and unable to regain their 
burrows, to which they first direct their course. Still, it is their ordinary attitude of repose. 
The armadilloes are, with a few exceptions, burrowing animals, and also nocturnal, at 
least to a great extent in their habits. Their burrows are very deep and narrow, with 
two or three sharp turns, and they excavate them with wonderful expedition. It is onl 
by smoke or by water that they can be driven forth from these retreats; such is their 
strength, and such is the tenacity of their hold in the narrow passage, that they have been 
known to leave their tail in the hands of the hunter on his attempt todrag them out. The 


MANY-SCALED PANGOLIN, IN THE ACT OF CLIMBING. 


eer in the drawing), in a horizontal position, and sway itself to and fro, apparently 
ing pleasure in this kind of exercise.” — last picture represents a group of extinct 
reptiles, monsters of huge size and hideous form, that formerly occupied the earth, 
which it is a triumph of modern science to have reconstracted and described. 
drawings of the Iguanadon, Nos. 1 and 3, are given. The iguanadon was a ¥ 
eating reptile. The bodies of two of the largest elephants would not make up that enor 
mous carcase. The legs are ten feet high from the foot to the point of the shoulder, *® 
between sixty and seventy feet long, and the specimen restored at the Crystal Ps 
Sydenham, England, is sufficiently a to admit of twenty gentlemen dining the 
inside of it. It is difficult to give a plain and popular idea of this enormous coe 
and a glance at the picture will do more to give a correct idea of it than a whole page 
printed matter would convey. But there are other creatures associated with it, scarcely 
inferior in size, and more rugged in their form. Our drawing embraces specimens of two 
of these, No. 2, the Megalasaurus, and No. 4, the Heliosauras. With such huge ™° 
sters crawling over the land, and tens of thousands of gigantic flying-reptiles darkening 
the air, the earth must have been a strange place, in the days of which retrospective scien 
gives us a shuddering glimpse. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTING. , 
Mr. Charles Knight, one of the jurors at the Paris Exhibition, in his report to the pre 
dent of the Board of Trade, makes the following observations :—“ I think, upon # ca®” 
examination of the average work of the French printers, that, on the whole, it is — 
to that of the English, as regards the evenness and clearness of the impression. 
of improved cylindrical machines has much to do with this. But there is another csv 
of inferiority not so easily to be overcome. Our paper is inferior, taking the ao 
quality of printing ay ap It is not made of so good material as the i oes 
although, considering the difficulty of obtaining good material, the manufacture has ith 
paper has not that substance and surface, 
outwhich the most careful printing cannot be effective. ‘The paper duty, compelling 
Roos for beeping down price, produces that delusive article of commet 


» 


: , sized and glazed into a sheet of white product of mach a 
and little rag,—is rotten or harsh, has one side and one smooth, resists ink ame 
saturated with water, has to be vamped up again, after printing, with rollers and b 
presses ; and, when formed into a book, requires to be handled with a tenderness of 
supposes books not made for use.” The French printing has always been 4 
beauty and color.—New York Journal of Commerce. 
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end It 
the stri uppermost, and if it does not exactly fill the case of 
jn which it is to be placed, you can fill up the vacuum. This is the best 
description we can give you without an explanatory engraving.—We an- 
aren your question about Hugh Miller’s works in a former number.—We 
cannot procure s copy of the Eulogy. It is said to be out of print. 

W. L. A—French is not required—but the applicant must have a good Eng- 
lish education, and be particularly well versed in the elements of mathe- 
matics. An aptness for mathematics is indispensably necessary. 

§. §.—We are sure of having seen the “ Rainbow ” in print, but cannot recall 
the author’s naine. 

¢. B. 8., Bradford.—The punishment of desertion, in time of war is death, in 
time of peace, hard labor with ball and chain, and we pay fora 
length of time determived by a court martial jonally half the is 
shaved by way of a douceur. 

A Sunscripan, W. Newbury.—“ Madam,” unless where great intimacy war- 
rants a more familiar style. Age or condition makes no difference. 

X., Cambridge, Mass. —Vous avez raison. Lauteur Frangais se nomme Em- 
manuel Gonzales. 

3.0. P., the instantaneous. 

Hionestss, Baltt tin to was tehen 
from London print. But you is the most populous 
city in the known world. 

ConTiINenTAL, Hadson, Ohio.—We will let you know about the work as soon 


as possible. 

SportsmaN.—Bull-fights were introduced into Spain about 1260; abolished 
there, * except for prous and patriotic purposes,” in 1784. There was a bull- 
fight at Lisbon, at Campo de Santa Anna, attended by 10,000 spectators, on 
Sunday, June 14, 1840. 

Fist Mate.—Commodore Byron left England on his voyage round the globe, 
June 21, 1764, and returned May 9, 1766. In his voyage he discovered the 

ulous island in the Pacific Ocean which bears his name, Aug. 16, 1765. 
ough brave and intrepid, such was his geveral ill fortune at sea, that he 
was called by the sailors of the fleet, ** Foul-weather Jack.” 

P.N.—The Caledonian Canal. which connects the North Sea with the Atlantic 
Ocean, was commenced in 1803, and completed and opened in 1822. 

Tazspis.—Jack Cade was killed by Alex. Iden, Sheriff of Kent, 1451. 

TaavELLeRs.—The pillars of the minster of Aix-la-Chapelle, Rhenish Prussia, 
are many of them the identical ones brought by Chalemagne from the 
south to adorn his original chapel. 

Lrpua G., Winchester.—The ancients had a passion for cameos. There are no 
less than 3000 in the of Fi , besides the abundance in many 
other European collections, from Pompeii 


Mr. Vernox.—Up to the 24th of last month, the amount re- 
ceived by Mr. Everett for the Mt. Vernon Association, as the 
proceeds of his Washington oration, was thirty-five thousand 
dollars. He reserves nothing to meet the expenses he incurs. 


A creat Traverter.—During the year that George Peabody, 
the London banker, was in this country, he travelled more than 
thirteen thousand miles, that is, more than one half the circum- 
ference of the globe. ; 


Unpearasie.—Mr. Roberts;of Aurora, Me., thought that the 
visit of a bear weighing four hundred pounds to his cellar was 
intrusive, and accordingly shot his self-invited guest. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The crew of the United States frigate Roanoke lately sub- 
scribed gearly $200 for the ““ Home for the Fallen” in this city. | 

-++. Sixty Portuguese, religious refugees from the island of 
Madeira, lately arrived in New York on their way to Illinois. 

-++. Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s new magazine is a fixed 
fact, and will be started early in October. 

-++. Prof. Smyth, of Edinburgh, thinks that at one hundred 
miles depth from the earth’s surface all is in a state of fusion. 

+++» Eugene Sue died of an affection of the spine. He has left 
interesting memoirs and a completed romance. 

++». The contractors have bored the Hoosac mountain 720 feet 
from the eastern end, and 310 from the western. 

:++. A shovel-nosed shark, five feet in length, was lately canght 
at Far Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y., with a hook and line. 

+++. Slasher, a three year old colt, was lately sold by Major 
Thomas Doswell, of Hanover, Va., for $5000. 

+++» If Mr. Ten Broeck’s horses do not win more than they lose 
before they leave England, we don’t know Yankee horseflesh. 

+++» Mr. P. T. Barnum’s family are residing in England, which 
he has selected as his permanent future residence. 

+++» In Spain recently one hundred insurgents were shot in 
Andalusia, and twenty-four at SeviJle. Fine country ! 

++» A London magistrate decided it was no offence to steal a 
tkylark, but convicted the prisoner on a charge of stealing the cage. 

‘++. Four or five families in Fitchburg are about emigrating to 
Maine and settling on the government lands there. 
_ tes A missionary writes that he knows of no place where vice 
‘S80 open and unblushing in character as Hong-Kong. 

‘+++ The great flood in the Mohawk valley, N. Y. damaged 
arms, buildings and crops to the extent of $50,000. 

‘+++ There is to be national trial of railroad machinery about 
the first of November—a sort of iron horse show. 

*++. Mrs. Ball Hughes, a very distinguished lady artist, has 

making some fine sketches of White Mountain scenery. 

‘sss It is a practice among the “ Friends” for married ladies 
‘retain their maiden name as a middle name. 

‘»»+ Our friend Major Ben: Perley Poore has been travelling 
the x where he was treated with marked attention. 

“ss Hlour has been retrograding in price lately, and are 
felt that a barrel may be bought without utter ruin. a 

‘+ » Swimming is a passion with the ladies ot Paris—and a 

one, too. The Parisian belles are all diving-belles. 
‘-». We saw it stated lately that over six acres of sugar and 
were in warehouse at South Boston. 


vated and expanded, his heart touched and his religious impres- 
sions deepened, there is none more active than a familiar and 
daily intercourse with nature. A love of nature is one of the few 
perfectly pure enjoyments in which there is nodrawback. It un- 
derlies all artistic and literary taste, and is the basis of all culture 
of the beautiful and true in every form. There is a potent spell 


‘| in natural scenery, which no other influence save that of religion 


exerts ; and moreover, a love of nature and piety are almost inva- 
riably associated together. The stormiest passions are hushed 
when their victim stands alone in a scene of quiet pastoral beauty. 
Who can gaze upon a broad sweep of meadow, with a bright 
stream meandering through its emerald>verdure, the sentinel trees 
glassing themselves in the tranquil waters, the untended flowers 
gemming the turf, the gay birds carolling from bough to bough, 
and not allow peaceful thoughts to bush the storm of passion in 
his breast? And who, proud of his strength, and defiant of all 
responsibility, can stand upon the storm-beat marge of ocean, and 
behold the strife of the waters, in which the might of navies is as 
naught, without humbling himself before Omnipotence! “ Nature 
never betrayed the heart that trusted her.” She has sympathy or 
instruction for all our moods, gentleness to win, and strength to 
overawe. 

In years past the book of nature was a sealed book to the mass- 
es inhabiting our great cities. They were as much isolated from 
the country, as if ditches and walls of circumvallation had been 
drawn about their abiding-place. Excursions beyond this charmed 
circle, in public or private carriages, were too costly, and on foot 
consumed too much time. Bat the establishment of railroad 
lines at once threw open a broad region of health and beauty for 
the occupancy, or at least, the casual visits of the dwellers of 
cities. Mauch spurious sentimentalism was wasted on the invasion 
of the pastoral and mountain solitudes by the iron horse. Fortu- 
nate exclusives moaned the noise, the smoke, and the intrusive- 
ness of locomotive engines. Injured individuals bewailed their 
hard fate in poetry and prose. But if individuals were injured, 
the masses were benefited. For one set of nerves shocked, a 
thousand were braced and invigorated—a thousand happy faces 
were counted, for one lugubrious visage drawn to its extreme 
length by the irruption of the urban population. And now we 
behold through the blessed agency of steam and machinery, the 
masses brought into close communion with nature. From the 
din of machinery, from the smoke of forges, from the dark and 
noisy abodes of necessary and ennobling toil, men go forth by 
hundreds at night-fall, to catch at least, a glimpse of the beauties 
of nature, to see at least the broad expanse of heaven—to sleep 
at least in pure air—if, with the gray dawn, or the first sun-ray, 
they must return to their daily task. And the beneficial influen- 
ces of this two-fold life are almoss ipestimable. This morning and 
evening Mlutation of nature is felf through the day of toil and 
the night of rest. 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 

Among the many spirit-stirring words and thoughts called torth 
by the commencement of the Sub-marine Electric Telegraph, few 
are more striking than those embodied in a speech of the Earl of 
Carlisle, at Kilkenny. He said : 

“ Moral links there have been—links of race, links of commerce, 
links of friendship, links of literature, links of glory; but this, 
our new link, instead of superseding and supplanting the old 
ones, is to giv a life and intensity which they never had before. 
Highly as I value the reputations of those who have conceived, 
and those who have contributed to carry out this bright design— 
highly as I estimate their reputation, yet I do not compliment 
them with the idea that they are to efface or dim the glory of that 
Columbus, who, when the large vessels in the harbor of Cork 
yesterday weighed their anchors, did so on that very day 365 
years ago—and set sail upon his glorious enterprise of discovery. 
They, I say, will not dim or efface his glory, but they are now 
giving the last finish and consummation to his work. Hitherto 
the inhabitants of the two worlds have associated perhaps in the 
chilling atmosphere of distance with each other—a sort of bowing 
distance ; but now we can be hand to hand, grasp to grasp, pulse 
to pulse. The link, which is now to connect us, like the insect 
in the immortal couplet of our poet, * 


at cach thread and tie tine.” 


A Pea ror Marriace.—A plea for marriage, if it required 
any, is to be found in the following passage from Dr. Hall’s Jour- 
nal of Health :—“ That the relation of marriage is the more nat- 
ural condition of man, and, in the main, promotes happiness and 
long life, is demonstrated in the double fact, that unmarried adults 
do not live as long as an equal number of married people ; and 
that there are more insane single persons in our asylums, in pro- 
portion, than of married.” “ 


Tue Inpian Motiny.—In 1853, Sir Charles Napier wrote— 
“Mutiny of the sepoys is the most formidable danger menacing 
our Indian empire.” The London Times is now praising Sir 
Charles’s foresight, which it ridiculed severely at the date of its 
utterance. 

Cuxzar Licut.— We have seen it stated that the “ Pond Island 
Light,” at the mouth of the Kennebec River, consumes buta single 
pint of oil a night! The flame is magnified by a new improvement. 


> 


Serious people must not look at the last of Baliouw’s Dollar 


it is too funny. They will be sure to lose sense of gravity at those irre- 


tury, in the way of marvels, has accomplished more than the long 
train of the centuries which have preceded: it in solemn march. 
This is no dream of proud contemp ; even those who 
dwell with a lingered and poetical love upon the trophied past, 
and its hallowed associations, who are reluctantly swept onward 
by the car of progress, cannot but admit the speed and universality 
of the movement of the age. What if we have fewer great men— 
fewer solitary instances of intellectual grandeur to challenge ad- 
miration, awe and reverence, it cannot be denied that science and 
learning are more universally diffused, and that the co-operation 
of the many accomplishes what the genius of the few never could 
achieve. Beside the science of the schoolboy of to-day, the learn- 
ing of past centuries is sheer frivolity. The light of the old days 
of the world, feeble because kindled here and there to illumine an 
arid waste, pales before the broad diffusive radiance that now lights 
up every part of a busy and intelligent world. 

Yes, we are advancing—and advancing not only in national and 
physical matters, but in the higher aim of civilization. The press 
with its myriad tongues proclaims often, alas! aberrations from 
the paths of rectitude and great crimes—of yore hidden in the 
intellectual darkness that overshadowed the land ; but itis only 
because undue prominence is given to what is bad that we over- 
look the preponderance of what is good. The activity and prosperity 
of the world are an emphatic denial of the theory of deterioration. 

Among the very greatest marvels of this age of marvel is the 
Atlantic telegraph, the hidden bridge over which thought will trav- 
el swifter than the lightnings of heaven, and wed what is immor- 
tal in the old world to what is immortal in the new. We are 
sure this enterprise will prove successful. Henceforth severed 
hearts will throb almost in unison, and tidings of the loved and 
absent will be transmitted with such speed that their very presence 
will linger round their hearthstones. And then look at the means 
of intercourse between nation and nation so liberally provided for 
by the men of the nineteenth century! Look at the leviathan 
steamer, the Great Eastern, which will bear across the Atlantic 
the population of 4 city at one trip! 

These, and kindred vast enterprises can never be the monopoly 
of despots, the enemies of the human race. The free transmission 
of thought—the free transmission of persons, these cannot but lead 
to the elevation and emancipation of humanity. The time must 
come, when no longer a single great republic will challenge the 
wonder and admiration of mankind, but the whole world will be 
one great republic, united in interest, united in aspirations, united 
in endeavors. 


+ 


Verp1.—Verdi, the composer, lately refused an offer from 
the emperor of Russia of $23,000, to write an opera for the St. 
Petersburgh stage. We believe Verdi is the~Italian for green, 
or verdunt. 


+ 


TeLecraryH Orerations.—For the telegraph operations in 
this country, there are consumed annually $60,000 worth of zine, 
$10,000 worth of nitric acid, and $30,000 worth of mercury. 


+ 


Truzs Wispom.—It is the point of true wisdom and morality 
to be at peace with men and at war with vice. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this eity, by Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. James Bidolph to Miss Sarah A. D. 
Chipman; by Rev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. James Burns to Miss Ellen Cotter; by 
Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Thomas 8S. Oliver to Miss Victoria Campbell; by Rev. Mr 
Schwarz, Mr. H. A. Peters to Miss Philippina Beiermister, both of Tewksbury 
by Rev. Mr. Scandlin. Mr. Leander B. Fairbanks to Miss Mary Ann Moriarty 
by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. James Linton to Miss Frances M. Roome; by Kev. 
Mr. Bradlee, Mr. A. Wallace Thaxter to Miss Mary E. Hill, of St Louis; by 
Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Solomon Phipps to Miss Harriet M. Harris.—At Dorches- 
ter, by Rev. Mr. Barrows. Mr. Edward P. Nightingale, of Boston, to Miss 
Henrietta F. Fowle.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Hallam, Mr. John Buckly to 
Miss Nancy M. Perkins.—At Salem. by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Levi Melcher 
to Miss Caroline Cross.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Wheaton, Mr. John D. 
Haskell to Miss Eliza Courtney.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Edson, Mr. Robert 
A. Johuson to Miss Louisa H. Cross, both of Boston.—At Lawrence, by Kev. 
Mr. Brayton, Mr. Hiram Bigelow to Miss Dolly D. Bartlett.—At Taunton, by 
Rev. Mr. Blake, Mr. James H. Pierce to Miss Lay A. Fuller.—At Fall 
River, by Rev. Mr. Hathaway, Mr. William B. Corey to Mrs. Betsey Briggs.— 
At New , by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. James Moore to Miss Ann Davenport. 
—At Pittsfield, by Rev. Dr. Porter, Mr. George Shipton to Miss Mary E. Hoyt. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Dr. John Randolph Lincoln, 28; Mr. Isaac Jenkins, 40; Mr. 
Charlies A. Saxton, 63; Mr. James Flood, 48; Mrs. Ruth Webber, 71; at South 
Boston, Miss Frances Z. Gates, 24.—At Charlestown. Mrs. Martha W. Peck, 
widow of the late Christopher C. Dean. 48.—At Roxbury, Mr. Samuel Fish, 
69.—At East Cambridge, Mrs. Josephine Hopkins, 23.—At Somerville, Mrs. 
Susan Cutler, 30.—At Milton, Mrs. t Fenno, 74.—At Newton Centre, 
Mr. Thaddeus Hyde, 66.—At Mariboro’. Mr. Dennis Witherbee. 44.—At South 
Hingham, Mr. Oliver Cushing, 53.—At Salem, Mr. Samuel Stanwood, 74.—At 
Wenham, Miss Mary E. Caves, 23.—At Amesbury, Miss Mary Welch, 28.—At 
Wrentham, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Hitchcock, 69.—At Lowell, Mrs. Abigail Wiun 
46.—At Worcester, Mrs. Hannah Bigelow, 77.—At Easton, Ho:.. Ho 
Lothrop, 80.—At Holden, Mrs. Sally G. Allen, 37.—At Fitchburg, Mrs. Debo- 
rah Sanborn, 63.—At North Adams, Mrs. Ann Roys, 46.—At South Adams, 
Mrs. Caroline Richmond, 28.—At Fall River. Widow Eunice Barnard, 82.—At 
Holmes’s Hole, Mrs. Martha Daggett, 78.—At South Royalton, Vt., Mr. Cyrus 
Safford, 64.—At Portsmouth, N. H., om her 49th birthday. Mrs. Abb: 

ces Sise—At Hampton Falls, N. H., Wells Healey, Esq., 69.—At Norwalk, 
Ct., Mrs. Mary Foster, 77, formerly of Roxbury.—At Staten 

Mrs. Sarah Matthias, 88. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 


BY ERWIN MURDOCE. 


Thought is greater than all epeech ; 

Spirit, speech doth overreach ; 

Speech expresses, spirit teaches : 

Speech cannot tell what spirit reaches. 
Words are atoms, thoughts are mountaius ; 
Words are drops, and thoughts are fountains ; 
Speech a brook, and thought an ocean, 
Speech is rest, thought is everlasting motion. 
Speech is the action of an hour, 

And thought a never-ending power. 
Thought is the soul’s own voice, 

is wisdom’s wisest choice ; 

Speech in vain essays to show 

What thought doth ever know. 


WAVES OF SONG 
A cataract from the clefts descending, 

It comes with thupder’s mighty force; 

Rude mountain-wrecks its rush attending, 

And oaks uprooted track its course. 
Entranced in soft, voluptuous dread. 

The traveller hears. in sence heeding; 

He hears the roaring flood o’erhead, 

Yet knows not whence the sound proceeding. 
So stream the waves of song, out-pouring 
Through fountains hid from man’s exploring 

SMILES. 


As a beam o'er the face of the water may glow, 

While the tide runs in darkness aud colduess below, 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm, sunny smile, 

Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.—T. Moorz. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

Of the life of Hugene Sue, the novelist, on whom we made some remarks in 
our last number, we have some interesting notices in our late Paris exchanges. 
He was born January 1, 1501, and had the Empress Josephime for his god- 
mother, and Prince Eugene de Beauharuais for his godfather. His father was 


surgeou-major in the Imperial Guard, aud the son also studied medicine, and 


did good professional service in the battle of Navarino. For a time he studied 
painting, but first earned a reputation as a writer of nautical romances. As 
a fast liver, he sq dered his patri ial property, and continued his ex- 
travagances, when his ‘*‘ Mysteries of Paris” and ** Wandering Jew ” had re- 
cruited his finances. He bought a fine estate in the department of Loire-et- 
Cher, and lived in the Chateau des Bordes, surrounded by all the luxury 
that wealth could command. Froment Meurice sculptured a service of silver 
for him, at the cost of 100,000 francs, each piece of which represented one of 
the principal subjects of his romances. This marvel of elegance and taste 
was sold by weight after the revolution of 1848...... Madame de Wilhorst, 
the New York prima donna. has been negociating an engagement with the 
Theatre-Italien, Paris. ..... The English government has decided that no 
women or children shall be allowed to accompany the regiments sent out to 
India. This mearture was recommended by some of the most experienced In- 
dian officers. ..... Morellet once asked Madame Geoffrin, who had been in tete- 
a-tete with # tedious person for a whole hour, if she had not been bored to 
death. “ No,” said she, * because I made him talk about himself; and when 


4 man talks of himself, his eonvereation is always somewhat interesting, even 


to listevers.”...... When Napoleon was carried a prisoner to the island of St. 
Helena. it was a long while before the Turks could be made to comprehend 
his fall. “‘ How is it,” said Muhid Effendi, who had been ambassador at Paris, 
and seen the Fremch emperor surrounded with so much respect and receiving 
protestations of unalterable devotion—*‘ how is it that some of those parve- 
nues that he enriched did not instantly take horses and go and deliver him?” 
It was represented that the enterprise would have been difficult. “‘ What of 


of that?” replied the official, who was utterly ignorant of geography....,.Ga- 


len and Hippocrates, the fathers of medicine, attributed a powerful influence 
over the human body in a state of malady or health to the moon. The latter 
assigus to the stars as much power as the moon, and formally enjoins invalids 
to distrust those physicians who are not versed in astronomy. This belief in 
the influence of the stars is found in Pliny, who believed in their effect on 
vegetation. “ From the milky way,” he says, “‘a milky and fertilizing dew 
descends upon the earth, while the moon sends us a cold and bitter dew, 
which poisons the beneficent emanations of the milky way, and destroys the 


nascent fruits.” But who believes iu “ starry influences” now-a-days’, ...,.An 


Englishman, who called on Voltaire at Ferney, remarked that he had just paid 
a visit to Haller. “ Ah,” said Voltaire, “‘M? Haller is a great man, a great 
poet, a great philosopher, and a great naturalist.”—‘‘ What you say,” said 
the traveller, ‘*is the more magnanimous, siuce Mr. Haller is far from ex- 
pressing the same opinion of yourself.’’—*‘ Alas,” replied Voltaire, “ it is pos- 
sible that we are both mistaken!”...... The Duke de Longueville was told 
that some of the neighboring gentlemen were in the habit of shooting over 
his estate, and that he ought not to permit it. ‘“ I had rather have friends,” 
he replied, “than rabbits.”......The Marquis of Ximenes, who added to his 
other follies that of writing detestable tragedies, had achieved one founded 
on the death of Achilles. ‘ Well,” said he to Piron, whom he had forced to 
read his piece, do you like my Achilles? Is he choleric enough?” — 
“0. yes,” replied Piron, “‘as choleric as a turkey-cock.”...... One of those 
disgusting and illegal affairs. the sale of a wife, lately occurred at Worcester, 
Eugiand. The agreement between the fellow who sold and the fellow who 
bought is given in the Worcester Chronicle :—‘‘ Thomas Middleton delivered 
up his wife, Mary Middleton, to Phillip Rostins, and sold her for one shilling 
and a quart of ale, and parted wholly and solely for life, not trouble one an- 
other for life. Witness—signed, Thomas Middleton. Witness—Mary Mid- 
dleton, his wife. Witness—Phillip X Rostins. Witness—8. H. Stone, Crown 
Ian, Friar Street.”......The Watertown Horse Railroad carries over its track 
5000 passengers e week to this city—a large portion of whom used to come 
over the Fitchburg Kailroad, which bas discontinued running its branch to 
Watertown...... A convict was discharged from Sing Sing (New York) prison, 
recently, who bas spent thirty years in State prison. How strange must the 
world appear to him after his long seclusion!......The London Times speaks 
very warmly of Church's picture of Niagare—and, in speaking of American 
art, says, American originality and grasp are too great to be long confined to 
the fields of industrial or mechauleal activity. In sculpture, high honors 
have already been won by Americans. Powers and Greenough rank among 
the first sculptors whom Florence has educated ; and our own Gibson has de- 
clared be has vothing to teach Miss Harriet iosmer, a young American lady, 


whose statue of Bestrice Cenci formed one of the most prominent orpaments 4 


of the sculpture-room at this year's exhibition of the Royal Academy...... A 


cently attacked by a water-adder, as they were coming ashore. His snake- 
ship put off from the shore in pursuit of the party, and they put off to get 
rid of him. He succeeded in getting into the boat, but a fortunate blow 
from an oar despatched him. He measured four feet three inches in length. 
This, we believe, is the very last snake story—at least we hope #0...... Sydney 
Smith once commenced a charity sermon by saying, ‘‘ Benevolence is a senti- 
ment common to human nature. A never sees B in distress without wishing 
C to relieve him.”...... The Russian Senate have just issued the ukase order- 
ing a general census of the Russian empire, which will be the tenth since the 
reign of Peter the Great .....Great attention is paid to fruit-raising in Cali- 
fornia. In the famous Smith gardens, in Sacramento, California, there are 
now growing 10,000 cherry trees, and as many seedlings ; 100,000 pear trees, 
and 30,000 seedlings ; 25,000 peach trees, and as many seedlings ; besides great 
numbers of apricot, plum and other fruits... ... Some people are never con- 
tent with their lot, let what will happen. Clouds and darkness are over their 
heads, alike whether it rain or shine. To them every incident is an accident, 
and every accident a calamity. Even when they have their own way, they 
like it no better than your way, and. indeed, consider their most voluntary 
acts as matters of compulsion. ..... Bishop Otey, of T is not opposed 
to the cultivation of innocent amusement. His pleasant disposition is illus- 
trated by the following remark of his :—‘‘ Thirty years ago I came to Tennes- 
see with my wife, my fiddle, and a horse and sulky. My horse and sulky are 
long since gone, but my wife and fiddle remain as good as new.”’...... Doctor 
Hamlin relates that a Mohammedan, at the head of about sixty villages, had 
persecuted a Bible colporteur. The colporteur gained access to him, testify- 
ing that he was only circulating God's inspired word. “ Let me hear them,” 
said the proud Moslem, “from the prophet Moses.” As he listened, he at 
length asked for the Psalms, and then for the Prophets. and then for the 
Gospels, and then for the Epistles, till the colporteur had read to him eight 


Scottish divine and author, Dr. Thomas Dick, LL.D., expired, the Dundee 
Warden says. at his residence, in Broughton Ferry, where he had lived for the 
long period of thirty years, quietly prosecuting his astronomical studies, en- 
gaged in the labors of an unostentatious benevolence, and enjoying the warm 
respect of all around him. Dr. Dick had attained the ripe old age of eighty- 
three......The pearl fishery has extended to South Carolina, where some 
brilliant specimens have been found. .... . A fireman on the New York Central 
Railroad asked the superintendent for a pass, which be declined to give, say- 
ing, “‘ The company employ you, and pay you so much for your services, and 
there our trade ends. If you were at work fora farmer for a dollar a day, 
and wanted to go to Saratoga, would you expect him to hitch up his team 
and take you there for nothing?” Tht fireman answered, “ No, sir; but if he 
had his team hitched up, and was going directly to Saratoga, 1 should think 
he was a hog if he didn’t let me ride.”’...... The wild pine of the West Indies. 
which grows on the branches of trees in hot climates, where there is little 
rain, has a mug which will hold a quart; when the dew falls it is received, 
and a valve closes at the top and prevents evaporation. Often are birds seen 
to insert their beaks and p water therefi 
fact, that nearly all that has been done for the improvement of the steam- 


engine has been accomplished, not by philosphers and scientific men, but by 


laborers, mechanics and enginemen...... In what color should you keep 
your promises? Keep them in violet (inviolate)... ... Four Persians have been 
initiated as F , in the B parte Lodge, Paris... ... An old edition of 
the famous nursery story, the “‘Seven Ch of Christend ” sold 
lately in London for £7. It was printed in 1608...... Lord Loughborough 
rallying a physician ove day on the inefficiency of his prescriptions, the doc- 
tor said none of his patients found fault with him. ‘“ That,” answered the 
witty lord, “ isexactly what Jack Ketch says.”......A writer in the Manches- 
ter American says, that during a ride of one hundred miles through the best 
farming towns in New Hampshire, he “saw but ove orchard well laden with 
the apple. This one was in Northwood, and the bodies of the trees were girt- 
ed with a strip of cotton cloth, which during the spring was covered with 
tar.”” This would seem to indicate that the cold and late spring was not the 
cause of the failure of the apple crop this year... ... Among the items of gos- 
sip by a late steamer, we note an extraordinary trial at Derby, in which the 
Eatl and Countess of Harrington were defendants. The cause of action was 
found in libellous remarks made by the countess against the plaintiff, a cler- 


gyman at Elvaston, where the earl's castle is located. Though ehe appeared 


upon the stand to deny all libellous comment, a verdict of £750 was found for 
the plaintiff. ..... George F. Train says, in going from land to land, one 
prominent fact the tourist is sure to note—wherever you find an English 
man-of-war, you will most likely see an American clipper merchantman; and 
wherever you see an English consulate, there you will find an g@merican mer- 
chant. England koocks down the gates of stubborn nations, as in China, 
and America walks in and takes the toll of commerce. John Bull fights, 


Jonathan negotiates, but will fight if occasion demands it......The London 
correspondent of the New York Commercial Advertiser, speaking of the Ital- 


ian insurrections, says that the correspondence in the hands of the police 
fully convicts Mazzini as the author and priacipal director of the whole plot. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ewen Lincoin: or, Western Prairie Life. An Autobiography. 

This is the title of a very clever romance from the pen of Mrs. BE. A. W. 
Hopkins, and the press of James French & Co., of this city. Mrs. Hopkins 
is a practised and graceful writer, artistic in her mavagement of plots, aud 
true to nature in her delineations of character, scenery and manners. Her 
style is easy and flowing, free from the turgidity which is the crying sin of 
the day.and her stories are harmopious and probable. She bas honorably 
won a high rank among the femele authors of Awerica. 


Sesmmns vo BE: or, A Tilt at our Best Society. Boston: James French & Go. 


A metrical jeu d'esprit of some cleverness, dedicated to Mr. Butler. the 
author of ‘ Nothing to Wear,” of which it is an imitation in style aud spirit. 


New Music.—We have received from Russell & Richardson, ‘ Howe's New 
School for the Melodeon and Seraphim,” « eapital instruction book, teaching 
these instruments without a master, &nd favorite melodies for the piano forte 
from ‘* Traviata,” Trovatore,” and “‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” Also, **The Old 
Arm Chair,” “To the Cottage of my Mother,” with variations, by Charies 
Grobe, Norwich Cadets’ Polka,” ** Twenty Years Ago,” song, by Nicholls 
Crouch, and the “‘ Mirra Valse,” by Adrien Talexy.—¥rom Oliver Ditson we 
have received the “Columbia Springs Behottische,” “Song from the Per- 
sian,” ** Bridal Waltz,” for the guitar, “ The Pathway of Filowers,”” Book 4, 
for the piano; also, the ‘‘ Western Bell,” « new collection of glees, quartettes 
and choruses, and *‘ Church and Home,” # new collection of sacred music. 


Tat Porrica Works or Leicu Hust, Boston: Tickwor, Fields & Co. 1857. 
2 vols. 18mo. 


This, the enterprising publishers’ latest instalment of “ blue and gold,” is 
a truly welcome publication. Ip these dainty pages every line that Leigh 
Hunt has written is embraced. More than this, the poems are prefaced by o 
very fine introductory essay from the pen of 8. Adams Lee, and a long - 
nal letter from the poet himself. 


on Heaura. By Wa. Epwanp Coarz,M.D. Third edition, revised 

with additions. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co 1857. 

This valuable work -contains familiar instructions for the treatment and 
preservation of the skin, hair, teeth, eyes,ete. It is sound, sensible and 
practical, neglecting no tople of importance to the subject, liberal in its views, 
the exponent of no system, and, unlike many books on health, entirely free 
from the charge of playing into the hands of professional men. It is really a 
work which every one should possess. 


A Romance or Tux By Evoens Batouriper. Boston: 
James French & Co. “ 


A very amusing story told in clever rhymes by 6 tleman of great 
cleverness, who has made his moouy The 
abounds in local hits, which will be keenly relished, with some 


fishing party of five young men, at Beard’s Pond, New Boston, N. i1., was re- 


verses of yreat beauty. 


Choice Wiscellany. 


VISIT FROM A LEOPARD. 


One night I was suddenly awoke by a furious barking of our 
dogs, accompanied by cries of distress. Suspecting that some 
beast of prey had seized some of them, I leaped undressed, out 
of my bed, and, gun in hand, hurried to the spot whence the cries 
proceeded. The night was pitchy dark, however, and I could dis- 
tinguish nothing; yet, in the hope of frightening the intruder 
away, I shouted at the top of my voice. In a few moments the 
torch was lighted, and we then discerned the tracks of a leopard, 
and also large patches of blood. On counting the dogs, I found 
that “Summer,” the best and fleetest of our kennel, was missing. 
As it was in vain that I called and searched for him, I concluded 
that the tiger had carried him away; and, as nothing further 
could be done that night, I retired again to rest; but the fate of 
the poor animal continued to haunt me, and drove sleep away. I 
had seated myself on the front chest of the wagon, when sudden] 
the melancholy cries were repeated, and, on reaching the apes, I 
discovered “ Summer ” stretched at full length in the middle of a 
bush. Though the poor creature had several deep wounds about 
his throat and chest, he at once ized me, and, wagging his 
tail, looked wistfully in my face. The sight sickened me as I 
carried him to the house, where in time, however, he recovered, 
The very next day “ Summer” was revenged in a very unexpected 
manner. Some of the servants had gone into the of the river 
tochase awaya jackal, when they suddenly encountered a leop- 
ard in the act of springing at our goats, which were grazing, un- 
conscious of danger on the river’s banks. On finding himself 
discovered, he immediately took refuge in a tree, where he was at 
once attacked by the men. It was, however, not until he had re- 
ceived upwards of sixteen wounds—some of which were inflicted 
by poisoned arrows—that life became extinct. I arrived at the 
scene of conflict only to see him die. During the whole affair the 
men had stationed themselves at the foot of the tree—to the 
branches of which the leopard was pertinaciously clinging, and, 
having expended all their ammunition, one of them proposed— 
and the suggestion was taken into serious consideration—that 
they should pull him down by the tail! The poorer of the Da- 
maras, when hard pressed for food, eat the flesh of the leopard, 
the hyena, and many other beasts of prey.—Anderson’s Traves. 


INSTABILITY OF THE EARTH. 


Not far from Naples, near Puzzuoli, there are parts of an an- 
cient temple of the ee god Serapis, still standing ; three 
beautiful columns especially, speak of its former splendor. Ata 
considerable height they present the curious sight of being worm- 
eaten; and recent careful researches leave no doubt that the wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean once covered them so high as to bring 
these upper parts within reach of the sea-worms. Since then, the 
land has risen high ; but stranger still, they are, by a mysterious 
force, once more to be submerged : already the floor of the temple 
is covered with water; and a century hence new generations of 
molluscs may dwell in the same abandoned homes of their fathers, 
now beyond the reach of the highest waves. An old Capuchin 
monk, who lives near by, is fond of telling visitors how he him- 
self, in his youth, gathered grapes in the vineyard of his convent, 
over which now fisher boats pass in deep water. Venice also, the 
venerable city,of the Doges, sinks, year after year, deeper into the 
arms of her betrothed bride, as if to hide her shame and her dis- 
grace in the bosom of the Adriatic. Already in 1722, when the 
pavement of the beautiful twee of San Marco was taken up, the 
workmen found, at a considerable depth below, an ancient pave- 
ment, which was then far below water-mark ; now the Adriatic 
has again encroached upon the twice-raised square ; at high-water, 
magazines and churches are flooded ; and if proper measures are 
not taken in time, serious injury must inevitably follow.—Stray 
Leaves from the book of Nature. 


RUSSIAN PEASANT CHILDREN. 

In the life of a Russian peasant there is a period anterior to 
all tunics, mantles, and even sheepskins, during which they live 
a kind of mummy life, only, unlike the Eeypean, it is the first in- 
stead of the last stage of their existence. For the youngest chil- 
dren are always swaddied, and rolled up tight, in bandages, 0 


that they may be conveniently put away without risk of re 


themselves into mischief or danger. On entering one of their 
houses an enthusiastic traveller thinks he has come upon some 
Pagan tribe, having their idols and penates, with the heads well 
carved out and the rest of the body left in block. He looks curi- 
ously at one laid up on ashelf, another hung to the wall on a peg, 
a third swung over one of the main beams of the roof, and rocked 
by the mother, who has the cord looped over her foot. “ Why, 
that is a child!” cries the astonished traveller, with a feeling sim- 
ilar to that experienced on treading upon a toad which was sup- 
posed to bea stone. “ Why, what else should it be?” answor 
the mother. Having learned so much in so short a time, the in- 
quisitive traveller wishes to inform himself about the habits of the 
creature ; but his curiosity being somewhat damped by the ex- 
treme dirt of the little figure, he inquires of the parent when it is 
washed. ‘ Washed!” shrieks the terrified mother, “ washed !— 
what, wash a child? You would kill it.’—A Journey Due North. 


A GOTHIC CASTLE UNDER THE HAMMER. 


The death of the late Karl of Shrewsbury has extinguished one 
of the oldest titles in England, which has been borne by the Tal- 
bot family uninterruptedly, since the time of Henry II. The 
founder of the family was the celebrated John ‘Talbot, who figures 
so conspicuously in Shakspeare’s historical plays, and the name 
has always been strongly identified with the interests of the Ro 
man a ee in England, of which the late earl was 
one of the leaders, and a man of powerfal influence in his day- 
The death of the earl, without heirs, has induced the necessity 
of bringing under the hammer a vast collection of furniture, palit 
ings, armor, and all kinds of miscellaneous relicts, which have 
accumulated for centuries in the Talbot family, Among these 
are included the armor in which John Talbot, the first earl, 
countered Joan of Arc, and died under the walls ot Poictiers, a 
the banners which have survived the wars of the Roses, or 
Commonwealth, to be sold at last at auction to the highest bidder. 
Alton Towers, the principal seat of the family, and which, accord- 
ing to Loudon, “ presents the finest combination of garden builé 
ing with parton scenery, anywhere existing in Europe,” is 
open for the purposes of the garden.—N, Y, Lvening Post. 


Thought engenders thought, Place one idea on r, another 
will follow it, and still pi until you have a page 
You cannot fathom your mind. ‘There's a well of thought 
which has no bottom. The more you draw from it, the more 
and fruitful it will be. 
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BALLOU’ 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Hasty Doxs.—There is nota village or town in the country so small, but 
that « club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
pesides @ gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Melange. 


Lablache, the Italian basso, lately reported dead, is said to be 
at present residing with his daughter, Madame Singer, at Kis- 
sengen.——A block of pure crystalline ice, weighing nearly 25 
pounds, was discovered three weeks ago, in a meadow belonging 
to Mr. Warner, in Ericklewood, England, on the day after a 
storm. Mezeray, in his History of France, mentions a block of 
the weight of 100 pounds, that fell during « thunder storm in the 
year 1510.—— A Troy lawyer, who has long rejoiced in the most 
ample and luxurious locks, permitted them to be shorn for a fee 
of $100 the other day. His weak spot was in his pocket. An 
extensive wine dealer in Paris has been convicted of manufactur- 
ing spurious wines. In one of his cellars, 431 hectolitres of this 
deleterious stuff was discovered, and in another, 88 hectolitres, 
besides 5 barrels of a drag used in its fabrication. He was sen. 
tenced to six months imprisonment, and a fine of five hundred 
francs, and the logs of all adulterated wines found on his prem- 
ises. —— Hon. William L. Lee, late Chief Justice of the Sand- 
wich Islands, was a native of Washington county, N. Y., and was 
educated at the University at Norwich, Vermont. He studied 
subsequently at the Cambridge Law School.——There are 
mounted at fortress Monroe, Va., about 300 cannon, mostly long 
32, 26 and 24 pounders. De Bow’s mortality statistics show 
that the people of the United States are the healthiest on the 
globe. The deaths are three hundred and twenty thousand per 
year, or one and one-third per cent. of the population. In Eng- 
land the ratio is over two per cent., and in France nearly three 
percent. Virginia and North Carolina are the healthiest of the 
States, and have six hundred and thirty-eight inhabitants over 


one hundred years of age. ——One of the first scientific musi- 
cians of Europe, and decidedly the ablest and most thorough 
teacher of music, Dr. Gustavus Schilling, author of a number of 
most superior didactic and other musical works, has arrived here 
toestablish in the United States a public Academy of Music, 
similar to the Conservatories of Europe. A young man named 


Francis M. Spencer, was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 


at Clinton, N. Y., for stealing a horse. His motive for the theft 
was to raise money to pay his expenses to Connecticut, where his 
lady-love resided, whom he was anxious to visit, but had not the 
means. A London letter writer, speaking of the Great East- 
em steamship, says the shares are at present virtually unsaleable, 
solely from doubts of her commercial results, not of her speed or 
eliciency.—— The difference between rising every morning at 
six and at eight, in the course of forty years, amounts to forty- 
nine thousand hours, or three years, one hundred and twenty-one 
days and sixteen hours, which will afford eight hours a day, fur 
exactly ten years, which is the same as if ten years were added 
t a man’s life. The skeleton of the late Dr. Warren has 
been entirely divested of the soft parts, and as soon as the bones 
have been wired together, the osseous remains of that good man 


we to be suspended in the anatomical theatre of the Medical Col- 
lye in Grove Street, in front of the identical table where he used 


tolecture on human anatomy. A strong proof of the advance- 
ment in the arts of civilization of the old Inca Indians, of South 
America, is found in the recent discovery of a well constructed 
tuunel under a river in the interior of Peru. Epicures are 


‘ware that the only part of the frog which is eaten are the hind- 
“gs. The Society for the Protection of Animals, of Berne, has 


thtained the insertion, in a special law on the subject, of an arti- 
tle prohibiting the practice hitherto. adopted, of tearing off the 
hind legs of these animals before their heads are cut off- There 
were 73 battles fought during the year 1855, with an average loss 
f 1000 men in each; more than 300,000 soldiers are estimated 
© have perished by disease and battles. The battles averaged 
wore than one a week. 1855 was thus one of the bloodiest years 
4 modern history, ’ 


a 


A rat Irem.—The following are the heights of some of the 
monuments, domes, etc., in the world :—St. Antony’s 
‘lum at Rome, 135 feet; principal tower of the Smithsonian 
institute, Washington, 145; ‘Trajan’s column at Rome, 145; Na- 
peleon’s column at Paris, 150; Washington’s column at Balti- 
nore, 180; the great obelisk at Thebes, 200; Bunker Hill Monu- 
ent at Charlestown, 220; column at Delhi, 262; Trinity Church 
“eeple at New York, 264; the contemplated new dome of the 
“apitol, 300; dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 320; Tow- 
of Manlius, 350; Tower of the Cathedral of Strasbourg, 460; 
tome of St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome, 465; great pyramid of 
Feypt, 480; National Washington Monument, 517. 


Pres had an inveterate prejudice against 
literature, He said Of the Spanish books, the only 
"e good for anything is that which was written to show that the 
‘stwere good for nothing.” 


Masonic.—The Masonic Order in the United States numbors 
™ hundred thousand persons, and includes a large proportion 
Al the distinguished civil, military, and professional men. 

Mormons. —There are only about 200 Mormons in Boston, 
“usidering that it is a city of notions, we think we get off cheaply. 
A Cuntosiry.—Kimball has added to his Museum, a daguer- 

“PC of the printer of the “ book of fate.” 


GHiapsive Gatherings. 


Alfred Novello, the well known music publisher of London, 
is now on his first visit to America. 

Counterfeit gold dollars are in cireulation, made of tin. They 
are easily bent by the fingers of the unlucky holder. 

A genius in Bellows Falls, Vt., with a knife, file, hammer and 
pegging awl, has constructed a stationary miniature steam engine, 
perfect in all its parts, with a new kind of valve. 

A Cincinnati paper notices the upsetting of one of the steam 
fire-engines used in that city, while proceeding, a few evenings 
since, to a fire, resulting in a general smash. 

The editor of the Rochester American has been presented with 
a tomato which weighed two pounds and two ounces, and meas- 
ured eighteen inches and a half in cireumference ! 


Charles Westhall, an English pedestrian, recently walked seven 
miles and a half, fair and indisputable heel and toe walking, in fifty- 
eight minutes and thirty seconds. The feat was performed at 
Slough, not far from London. 

The Journal of the two Sicilies states that the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius continues, and that the lava is flowing very 
slowly, following the direction it took in 1855. It is generally 
thought that the eruption will be but a short one. 


It is a singular fact, that not only the two United States Sena- 
tors from Pennsylvania, and the State Supreme Court Judge, but 
the present Speaker, Clerk and Assistant Clerk of the House, 
the Clerk of the Senate of Pennsylvania, and the Democratic can- 
didates for Governor and Canal Commissioner, are all practical 
printers. 

An extraordi discovery has just been made near the Con- 
nicht Peak, about three miles from Beddgelert, in North Wales. 
Veins of nickel and cobalt have been discovered in the large 
mundic lodes ; also some excellent silver-lead on the north rise, 
and, as now reported, visible gold, accompanying the white 
cobalt. 

A gigantic enterprise is now going on in Holland, being noth- 
ing less than blocking up two arms of the sea, and replacing them 
by a navigable canal for merchant vessels of the largest burthen. 
By this operation an extent of land of 14,000 hectares, (35,000 
acres) of the finest quality will be gained from the Scheldt. This 
canal will be completed in the course of two years. 

Travelling for pleasure now-a-days may be properly described 
as a voluntary submission to the slow process of being skinned 
alive, and the man who expects to derive advantage from it 
should be both a Christian and a philosopher; a Christian to 
keep him from violating the third commandment under the in- 
fliction, and a philosopher to profit by his experience. 

A young lady was robbed of a small sum of money in one of 
the avenue stages in New York, by a well-dressed woman, who, 
with apparent kindness, sprinkled a sweet perfume on her clothes, 
the main ingredient of which turned out to be chloroform. Tho 
young lady soon after fell asleep, and when she awoke, her new 
acquaintance and money were missing. 

Itis wisely remarked that when babies are taken out riding in 
their little cart, it is little less than cruelty to push them along 
backwards. A child, like a grown person, must, in order to ren- 
der a ride healthful, be drawn behind the mother or servant, as the 
case may be, not pushed before. Proprietors of babies and baby 
carts will please note, and save their little ones from sickness. 

A young gentleman at Patterson, N. J., last year struck a 
young girl on the hand with a penknife, inflicting what was 
thought to be a slight wound ; but it intiamed and caused her 
dreadful agony, and amputation it was thought would be neces- 
sary. The girl was sent to a hospital, where she has been for a 
year, and was recently sent home. Though her arm was not 
amputated, it has lost all power of motion and is shrivelled. 

A Mrs. Gale was sent to the city hospital, in Utica, with de- 
lirium tremens, and was eo in the attic, the window in the 


room being fastened with wooden bars serewed on. The only 


instrument within her reach was a spoon to eat with. She had 
hardly been left alone when she used the spoon to loosen the 
screws and take off the bars ; and then, removing the window, 
leaped from the third story to the ground. She was badly hurt. 

An extraordinary specimen of the crustaceous inhabitants of 
the water has been found in the Rio Grande, in anatomy and phy- 
siology identical with the shrimp which is found in the Missis- 
sippi river; but its size approaches that of the lobster, it being 


not less than eighteen inches long. As a table delicacy, it is said 
to be superior to the lobster or the fine crab, and altogether such 
@ treat as experienced gastronomes would never cease yearning 
for, after once enjoying. 

A lady sixty years old was found in a fatigued and apparently 
deranged condition, by the roadside in Knoxville, Albany 
county, N. Y. She said that her name was McGregor; that she 
started with her husband from Cincinnati to visit Massachusetts ; 
that her husband died on the way; that she was robbed, and thon 


taken to a lunatic asylum, where she was kept until recently, 
when she was sent to Albany in the cars. Albany to 
Knoxville she came on foot and without money. 

Gen. Sattler, who during the late war was purveyor-general to 
the Russian army, has just made some interesting communications 
to the Odessa Messenger. During the whole of the year 1855 there 
were 300,000 Russian soldiers in the Crimea, with 100,000 horses. 
Towards the eud of the war 132,000 wagons were employed in 
conveying the necessary supplies to the army. The number of 
draught oxen in the Crimea at the time of the landing of the allies 
did not exceed 20,000. 100,000 men were before the fortress of 
Silistria in 1854. 

An ex i instance of honesty has occurred at Hornells- 
ville ‘The keeper of the railroad eating-house there received a 
letter enclosing ps to the a t of fifty cents. The 
writer says >—“ I judge by my purse that I must have paid you 
for my supper at Hornelisville, on Saturday night, with a bogus 
halfdollar, At any rate, I had such a piece, and now I have it 
not, Enclosed are postage stamps to the amount of fifty cents, If 
lam mistaken, let some poor, hungry soul have a meal without 
charge, sometime when they happen along, as doubtless they 
oft n do.” 


A_ constable in Pennsylvania went a few days since, to arrest 
one William Baugh for an assault upon a negro. While he was 
reading the warrant, Baugh raised an axe and struck Mr. Lay- 
map, who accompanied the constable, inflicting a shocking wound 
across the neck, and almost severing the jugular vein. He was 
about to strike again, when Layman fired, but inflicted only a 
slight wound, As le ensued, and Layman threw his antag- 
onist, and the cons then secured him with hand-cuffs. On 
the way to prison, Baugh made an attack on the constable, and 
tried to force hima from the wagon. He was armed with a pistol, 
and in the struggle it was discharged, and the contents entered 
the head of the prisoner, who died in an hour. 


Foreign tems. 


Eugene Sue died of an affection of the spine. It is said that 
he has left memoirs which are not without interest, and a romance 
complete. 

The heat is stated to have been excessive in all parts of Spain ; 
-- fact, the summer is represented as the hottest in the memory 
of man. 

In various counties in England, Protective Societies have been 
formed of persons who pledge themselves not to parchase a thim- 
ble full of sugar until it declines four cents per pound. 

The guardians of the city of London Unions have offered 
rewards for the apprehension of no fewer than fifty men, who 
have gone off leaving their wives and children, numbering three 
hundred individuals, to be permanently maintained by the rate- 
payers. 

There is a difficulty in Paris, between the Emperor and the 
butchers. The latter have had for many years, a monopoly that 
enabled them to make rapid fortunes and retire. The poor saf- 
fer in consequence, and on complaint the Emperor has interfered. 
He intends to throw open the trade to competition. 

A letter from Akerman, in the Russian part of Bessarabia, 
states that immense flights of locusts have committed great rava- 
ges in the neighboring districts. It adds that the military gov- 
ernor of the province had gone to the place to take measures for 
the relief of the population. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Labor is the Lethe of the Past and the Present.—Richter. 


.+.. Let the heart be opened, and a thousand virtues will rush 
in.—Proctor. 

.... Sentiments join man to man, opinions divide them.— 
Goethe. 

.-.. Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat your desires 
as children.— Chinese Proverb. 

.-.. To use the hands in making quicklime into mortar, is 
better than to cross them on the breast in attendance on a prince. 
—Sadi 

+++ How long shall we sit in our porticoes praising idle and 
musty virtues, which any work would make impertinent? As if 
one were to begin the day with long-suffering, and hire a man to 
hoe his potatoes.— Thoreau. 

.... Few things are more curious than the mode in which the 
affections, passions and appetites change into each other. It is 
a pity that the change should so oftea be from the higher instinct 
to the lower.—Aubrey de Vere. 


.++« The passions of mankind are partly protective, partly be- 


neficent, like the chaff and grain of the corn; but none without 
their use, none without nobleness when seen in balanced unity 
with the rest of the spirit which they are charged to defend.— 
Ruskin. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Why is a blacksmith likely to make a commotion in the alpha- 
bet? Because he makes A poke R and A shove L. 

An Irishman being arraigned for having five wives, said— 
“ Och, he was only trying to get a good one.” 

Next to a shirt-bosom that will not keep buttoned, the most an- 
noying thing in the world is an overshoe that slips off the heel. 

Somebody says that “snoring is the spontaneous escape of 
those malignant feelings which the sleeper has not time to vent 
when awake.” 


A dunderhead was arrested yesterday, for trying to force a witty 


idea from the vacuum of a brainless head. He was immediately 
wrapped in flannel and sent to the lunatic asylum. ~ 

An exchange paper reports that ‘‘a grand National Museum 
has been opened in Saco, Me., the curiosities consisting of two 
stuffed panthers jumping at a dead raccoon! 

There is a gentleman out West who has a season ticket for an 
exhibition of paintings, which cost him fifty cents, and by going 
two or three times daily, he considers he lays up from $1 to $1 50 


per day. 
Hearing a physician remark that a small blow would break the 
nose, our Daniel exclaimed :—‘“‘ Well, I donno ’bout that. I’ve 


ven my nose a good many blows, and I’ve never broken it yet.”” 
y a quick movement, he avoided a blow on the head. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has b a “bh hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor,in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, ause 

i> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
& neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

i It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


vulgar word or line. 
(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 


writers in the country. . 

(O™ Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(O> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spimit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0G> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object. being 
to wake home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANOE. 


1 subscriber, OM ear. ++. $300 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus Fiac or ovr Union, and one copy of Battou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for 34 a year. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 

Pu ev . M. 
No. 22 Wiater Street, Boston. 
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FREDERIC SAUVAGE. 
The fine portrait on this page is 
an authentic likeness of an ingeni- 
ous French mechanician, whom 


ventor of le screw lier, now 
80 extensively used in navigation. 
Whatever may be the justice of his 
pretensions, it is certain that he 
wasaman of greatability. Pierre- 
Louis-Frederic Sauvage was born 
at ur-mer, Sept. 19, 
1785. He was at first employed in 
the administration of military en- 
gineering in his native city, but in 
1811, “er and became a ship- 
bnilder. 1821, he founded an 
establishment at the Ellingen Quar- 
ries, near ——, for sawing and 
—— marble by means of a 
rizontal mill of his own inven- 
tion. This ingenious mechanism, 
designed to produce a continuous 
movement, no matter what the di- 
rection of the wind, was not entire- 
ly new in principle ; but the ha 
combinations which Sauvage ote. 
ed, made it an invention which de- 
served the gold medal awarded to 
the author, in 1825, by the Society 
of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Arts, of Boulogne-sur-mer. En- 
dowed with rare activity, and an 
obstinate persistence in labor, Sau- 
vage, while he was directing the 
labors of the Boulognese quarry, 
busied himself with perfecting his 
sawing-machine. At this period, 
alluding to the constant labor he 
Lestowed on it, he wrote, “I am 
only happy when nothing remains 
to be desired. I do not hesitate to 
destroy on Sunday the entire la- 
the week ; in this way my 
pleasure is constantly renewed.” 
About the same time the genius of 
Sauvage displayed itself in the in- 
vention of another machine, to 
which he gave the name of physi- 
ogometer, and which afforded an 
easy and sure method of taking 
moulds from objects in relief, and 
afterwards obtaining an exact re- 
production of these objects. In 
the midst of many embarrassments, 
arising from various sources, he 
pursued his labors in solving a 
great problem—the application of 
the screw to navigation. In deter- 
mining the angle at which the blade 
uces the greatest dynamic 
in sculling, Sauvage was led 
to assign to the screw the most fa- 
proportions and positions. 
This simple induction was a trait 


of genius; it realized navigation by means of the screw, which 
many others had dreamed of before Sauvage. Experiments on a 
small scale demonstrated the excellent effects of the propeller pro- 
posed by Sauvage, but did not suffice to secure credit for the sys- 
tem. The inventor was required to make more decisive attempts 


and experiments on a larger scale. He had to struggle for ten 


a 


~ 


PIERRE LOUIS FREDERIC SAUVAGE, INVENTOR OF THE SCREW PROPELLER. 


against the indifference of the government and the public. 

is invention, disdained in France, crossed the channel, and was 
applied with some modifications, which did not disguise the appro- 
priation of the idea. Sauvage thought the day of reparation had 
arrived, and that his idea was about to triumph at once over the 
obstacles it had encountered, when he was told, in a debtors’ 


® THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT DELHI. 


hey! 


i at into whieh he had 
nn rown for non-payment of 
abilities incurred in 
his unsuccessful experiments, that 
the first French screw-steamer way 


The experiment with 


efects 
in the application of the screw ; but 
they were in consequence of devia. 
tions from Sauvage’s plan, which 


thenventor. Improvements were 
called for, and many were offered, 
This ee of systems crowd. 
ed out of view the primitive inven. 
tion of Sauvage, whose patent of 
1832 did not protect ‘him agai 

retended improvements. Though 
riends eneouraged him to hope, 
yet but imperfect justice was ac. 
corded him. This patent became 
public property before he could en- 
yoy the fruits of his labors and sac- 
rifices. Discouragement finally 
seized on a m weakened by 
moral suffering, when he saw him- 
self deprived of the price of his la- 
bors, which he coveted less for 
himself than for his family)to whom 
he was tenderly attached. Poor 
Sauvage was consigned to an in- 
sane asylum, and died there on the 
17th of July last. 


PALACE AT DELHI, 

We present below a fine repr 
sentation of the famous ther 
Palace at Delhi, as seen from the 
Jumna. It has long been the 
residence of the present emperor— 
who retained his title without his 
throne, but whom the revolted se- 
poys have lately proclaimed reign- 
n 


ror, making his re-estab-_ 


rone the rallying point for 
the rebels. In vast extent, and in 
certain peculiarities of architecture, 
this palace has been compared to 
the fi Krenli On three 


sides it is enclosed by a wall of red 
—_ two miles in circumference. 
any of the interior halls were for- 
merly marvels of architecture, gild- 
ing and painting, like those of the 
Albenbes in Spain, but they have 
now fallen into decay. The pe 
council formerly met in a splendi 
pavilion of white marble, richly 
adorned with foliage of silver. 
Here was the famous peacock 
throne of Shah Jehan, and here 
formerly glowed, in golden letters, 
this vaunting inseription :—“ If 
there is a heaven upon earth, it is 
this—it is this—it is this.” But the 


whole edifice is now in a ruinous condition. The halls, neglected 
for years, are damp and crambling, the gilding falling off, the 
columns cracked, the fountains in the courts no longer glitter, and 
owls and bats sweep undisturbed at night thro 
once glowed with effulgence, resounded to music, and 
mountains of diamonds. 


apartments that 
with 


wit Ga 
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